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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE FISCAL YEAR 
2000 BUDGET REQUEST OF THE U.S. FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, 

Wildlife and Oceans, 
Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC, 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in Room 
1334, Longworth House Office Building, Jim Saxton (chairman of 
the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hansen, Gilchrest, Souder, 
Calvert, Gilman, Faleomavega, and Underwood. 

Mr. Saxton. Good morning. The Subcommittee on Fisheries Con- 
servation, Wildlife and Oceans will come to order. 

Today, we are discussing the fiscal year 2000 budget request for 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has principal responsibility and authority over migratory birds, 
threatened and endangered species, fish and wildlife and their 
habitats, and certain marine mammals. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service currently manages about 93 mil- 
lion acres encompassing a system of 516 national wildlife refuges, 
50 coordination areas, 32 waterfowl production areas, and 66 fish 
hatcheries located throughout the United States. 

Over the last 4 years, this Subcommittee has spent a great deal 
of time working on National Wildlife Refuge operations, mainte- 
nance and management issues. 

I am pleased to see that the Administration's request for Refuge 
Operation, and Maintenance this year reflects not only the increase 
provided by Congress for the current fiscal year, but a fairly signifi- 
cant increase for 2000. 

I also strongly support the Administration’s request to spend 
$1.5 million to implement the National Wildlife Refuge System Vol- 
unteer and Community Partnership Enhancement Act. Volunteers 
have become an integral part of the refuge system. These seven co- 
ordinators will help to ensure that the Nation receives the maxi- 
mum benefit from the labors of those hard-working Americans. 

I remain disappointed, however, that the Administration’s re- 
quest for implementation of the North American Wetlands Con- 
servation Plan. 

During the reauthorization of the North American Wetlands Con- 
servation Act in the last Congress, this Subcommittee agreed to an 

( 1 ) 
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Administration request to increase the authorization level from $15 
million to $30 million per year. 

When I agreed to that recommendation, I made it clear that I ex- 
pected the Administration to ask for more money in fiscal year 
1999 and in fiscal year 2000. 

Sadly, I am still waiting and look forward to hearing why a $15 
million authorization ceiling is detrimental to the program, but a 
$15 million budget request is not. I am anxious to hear the Admin- 
istration's presentation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Saxton follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Jim Saxton, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF New Jersey 

Tod^, we are discussing the Administration's Fiscal Year 2000 budget request for 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has principal rei^onsibility and authoritjr for migra- 
tory birds, threatened and enda^ered species, nsh and wildlife and their habitats, 
and certain marine mammals. The Fish and Wildlife Service currents manages 
about 93 million acres encomjpassing a system of 516 National Wildlife j^fuges, 50 
coordination areas, 32 wateriowl production areas, and 66 fish hatcheries located 
throughout the United States. 

Over the last four years, this Subcommittee has spent a great deal of time work- 
ing on National Wildlife Refuge operation, maintenance and management issues. I 
am pleased to see that the Administration’s request for Refine Operation and Main- 
tenance this year reflects not only the increase provided by Congress for the current 
fiscal year, but a further si^ficant increase for 2000. 

I also strongly support the Administration’s request to spend $1.5 million to im- 
plement the National Wildlife Refuge System Volunteer and Community Partner- 
ship Enhancement Act. Volunteers have become an inte^al part of the Refuge Sys- 
tem, and these seven coordinators will help to ensure that this Nation receives the 
maximum benefit of the labors of these hard-working Americans. 

I remain disappointed in the Administration’s request for implementation of the 
North American Wetlands Conservation Plan. During the reauthorization of the 
North American Wetlands Conservation Act in the last Congress, this Subcommittee 
a^eed to an Administration request to increase the authorization level from $15 
million to $30 milUon per year. When I agreed to that recommendation, I made it 
clear that I expected the Administration to ask for more money in FY 1999 and FY 
2000. Sadly, I am still waiting, and I look forward to hearing why a $15 million 
authorization ceiling is detrimental to the program, but a $15 million budget re- 
quest is not. 

I am anxious to hear the Administration’s presentation and would like to welcome 
the distinguished Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Ms. Jamie Clark, 
to our Subcommittee today. 

Mr. Saxton. I would like to welcome the distinguished Director 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Jamie Clark. 

Welcome aboard here to our Subcommittee. 

I now would recognize the Ranking Member. 

Do any of the other members have short opening statements? 

[No response.] 

With that, Ms. Clark, the floor is yours. Thank you for being 
with us. 

STATEMENT OF JAMIE CLARK, DIRECTOR, U.S. FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Ms. Clark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and good morning. Good 
morning to the other members of this Subcommittee. 

President Clinton’s fiscal year 2000 budget request for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service is over $1.5 billion, including $950 million in 
annual appropriations, and over $632 million in permanent appro- 
priations. 
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This is the largest budget ever proposed for the Service, and pro- 
vides us with a great opportunity to further the Nation’s commit- 
ment to conserving fish and wildlife resources. 

While we have many individual program initiatives, they are fo- 
cused on three major policy areas. Endangered species after harm, 
by providing more flexible assistance to private land owners, and 
communities in dealing with the pressures that arise from having 
listed species and at-risk species on their property. 

The National Wildlife Refuge System. Building on our commit- 
ments, those of the Administration and your Subcommittee, to as- 
sure that our 516 refuges provide protective habitats for wildlife, 
can be enjoyed by future generations, and maintain safe environ- 
ments for our employees and visitors. 

Expanding our partnerships. Working with Federal agencies, 
States, local governments, private land owners, and international 
organizations to conserve species and their habitats, to combat 
invasive species, and to protect migratory birds and mammals. 

Over the past 6 years, the Administration and the Congress have 
made great progress in protecting and restoring our environment, 
and the natural resources, while sustaining the longest period of 
economic growth in our history. 

We have learned that we do not have to choose between a strong 
economy and a healthy environment. Our budget builds upon our 
recent successes in making the Endangered Species Act work bet- 
ter by balancing the Nation’s devotion to the environment and its 
entrepreneurial spirit. 

The Service request $114.9 million to implement the Endangered 
Species Act. Our reforms for habitat conservation plans, Safe Har- 
bor agreements, and Candidate Conservation agreements encour- 
age public and private land owners to work with us in helping to 
restore declining and listed species. 

The President’s Land Legacy Initiative proposes an additional 
$66 million for the Cooperative Endangered Species Fund to pro- 
vide new tools to State and local governments, including $10 mil- 
lion to develop and implement new habitat conservation plans; $18 
million to implement Candidate Conservation agreements and Safe 
Harbor agreements for protecting candidate and listed species; $15 
million for land acquisition by the states to implement species re- 
covery plans; and $20 million in additional grants to states for 
HCP land acquisition. 

The Nation will celebrate its Centennial Anniversary of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System in 2003. Both the Administration 
and the Congress want to assure that our refuge visitors and vol- 
unteers enjoy safe facilities. 

With your support, we have invested an additional $76 million 
in refuge operations and maintenance during fiscal years 1998 and 
1999. 

Our 2000 budget request totals $264 million; an increase of $27 
million above the fiscal year 1999 in active level, including $18 mil- 
lion to support projects on 167 refuges, including projects to combat 
invasive species, protect our coral reefs, and conserve the tender 
habitat in Alaska, and the tropical habitats in Hawaii; and $9 mil- 
lion to address deferred maintenance and equipment replacement 
needs. 
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Currently, we have a $433 million backlog in priority mainte- 
nance needs. The special Title V appropriations, the 1999 appro- 
priations, and our 2000 budget request will reduce this backlog by 
nearly 26 percent. 

We all know that the Federal Government must have support 
from State, local, and Tribal governments, private organizations, 
individuals, and even the international community to protect and 
enhance the natural resources that we all share. Our fiscal year 
2000 budget requests additional resources to strengthen our part- 
nerships, including restoring habitat and species in the populous 
Mississippi River Basin, the Southwestern Deserts in Arizona and 
New Mexico, the Mojave Desert in California and Nevada, and the 
grasslands in the High Plains Region. 

Working cooperatively with hydropower applicants to design eco- 
nomically viable projects that provide fish passage and protect 
habitat and watershed health, improves passage and aquatic habi- 
tats for native fish in seven watersheds, strengthens international 
protection for the Asian elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, migratory 
birds, marine mammals, and the Monarch buttei^y. 

It improves our permanent process to better support inter- 
national trade and to provide more effective protection against the 
importation of harmful invasive species. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take the opportunity 
to invite members of this Subcommittee to visit our National Wild- 
life Refuges, our fish hatcheries, and our partnership projects to 
see first-hand how we leverage our appropriations to accomplish 
more than otherwise would be possible. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Clark may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. 

I would just like to recognize briefly the Ranking Member. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for my lateness in coming. We were told that we were 
going to make speeches to honor our former colleague Moe Udall. 
It is on right now at the same time we are having the hearing. So, 
we had a little mix-up there in the scheduling. 

I do want to, for the essence of time, would like ask unanimous 
consent that my statement be made a part of the record, I certainly 
would like to offer my personal welcome to Ms. Clark and Mr. 
Ceccucci this morning. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Faleomavaega follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Eni Faleomavaega, a Delegate in Congress from 
American Samoa 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling this hearing. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
provides an important function by assuming stewardship of many of the animals, 
along with their habitat, that contribute to this nation’s strong natural resource 
base. I look forward to hearing from the Administration about their request for 
funding for programs for the coming year and particularly want to learn more about 
programs requesting increases in Ending levels. I strongly support the fine work 
done by the Service, but also recognize the need for fiscal responsibility. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, and I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. Saxton. I thank the gentleman. 

Incidently, this necklace that I have on is from American Samoa. 
The gentleman to my left, Mr. Faleomavaega, brought a set of 
these back apparently for every Subcommittee member or every 
Full Committee member. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. All of the Full Committee. 

Mr. Saxton. All of the members. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. All of the members, Mr. Chairman. I cer- 
tainly would like to extend the same invitation to you, hopefully, 
and members of our Subcommittee would come and visit my hum- 
ble Islands. It is a part of America. 

The American flag flies there. I think you would not find more 
patriotic Americans an 3 rwhere, if you, sir, and members of our Sub- 
committee, would like to have them come and visit us. 

Mr. Saxton. Well, the staff sitting at my right just said he is 
ready to go. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Let us do it. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. Thank you for the generous 
gifts. They are beautiful and we appreciate it. 

Ms. Clark, with regard to the maintenance backlog, we talk 
about this every year. It continues to be a mind-boggling problem. 

It gave rise to a volunteer bill that we were able to pass and get 
signed into law, which hopefully will have some modest effect on 
the problem. What are your priorities in terms of reducing the 
maintenance backlog which faces our refuge system? 

Ms. Clark. First, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and mem- 
bers of this Subcommittee for being so generous over the past few 
years. 

Our work in addressing the maintenance backlog in our system 
is really moving forward with a pretty impressive pace. The com- 
bination, as I said earlier, of the 1999 appropriation. Title V alloca- 
tion, and our fiscal year 2000 request, we believe will reduce our 
maintenance backlog by about 26 percent. 

We are continuing to target critical health and safety needs to 
ensure safe visits for not only our volunteers, but the public that 
enjoys our refuges and hatcheries. We are addressing critical mis- 
sion needs and critical resource protection needs that have to get 
done to accomplish our refuge priority objectives. 

We believe what is most important and we are continuing to 
work on it, but are proud of our progress to-date has been our ac- 
countability and tracking system for the dollars that you have so 
generously given us. 

We are able to provide fully accountability for the maintenance 
appropriation that has been provided by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. An issue that we have talked about for 
a very long period of time has to do with snow geese. 

Frankly, there are some members of Confess who I have tied 
their hands behind them in order to try to give you folks every op- 
portunity to issue the regulations that need to be issued to solve 
this devastating problem; particularly in the central flyway. 

Would you discuss with us the results of your efforts and what 
you anticipate the results of those new regulations will be? 
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Ms. Clark. Certainly, I will be happy to discuss what I hope the 
results of those new regulations will be. Last month in mid-Feb- 
ruary, we did publish regulations that, for want of a better word, 
liberalized the opportunity to take — ^lesser snow geese. 

We have developed a conservation order that allows for an ex- 
panded opportunity to reduce the population of snow geese through 
things like unplugged shotguns and electronic calls. 

We have also expanded the opportunity during the hunting sea- 
son, as long as it does not conflict with other migratory bird sea- 
sons. So, we are hopeful that will begin to reduce the overwhelming 
devastation that is being caused by these birds, especially through 
the central flyway, as you mentioned. We have in the fiscal year 
2000 request, requested an additional $200,000 in our migratory 
bird appropriation so that we can monitor the results of this con- 
servation order. 

As I am sure you know, it is going to take a lot more than popu- 
lation control. We are beginning to look at alternatives to address 
habitat manipulation, including our National Wildlife Refuges 
throughout the flyways that the snow geese use. 

Hopefully, with the combination of population management and 
habitat manipulation, we are going to begin to see dramatic de- 
clines in the populations. 

Mr. Saxton. Can you discuss what precisely habitat manipula- 
tion means? 

Ms. Clark. Sure. I will talk a little bit about our refuges. I am 
sure you can extrapolate it off refuge. For many years, on many of 
our migratory bird refuges, we have developed habitat or restored 
habitat to entice species to come to the area or to land in the area. 

We have tried to provide corridors for their migratory pathways 
from their Northern breeding grounds down throughout their mi- 
gratory pathway. We have done a great job and, in many places, 
too good of a job. 

We have developed pockets of these birds that have begun to 
cause some serious habitat problems and some serious interactions 
with the public; not only refuge, but off refuge. So, we are in the 
process of exploring some pretty aggressive habitat alteration 
schemes on our refuges, and working with the states, the flyway 
councils, and the bird communities to look at opportunities to work 
off-refuge to discourage some of these long-term stop-overs that are 
occurring throughout their flyways. 

Mr. Saxton. You are worried about the damage that they do to 
habitat in the lower 48? Is that correct? 

Ms. Clark. Yes. Well, a lot of what we have done in the lower 
48 has contributed to these massive numbers that are causing the 
devastation in their Northern nesting areas. 

Mr. Saxton, In other words, we have made the habitat so nice, 
so productive, and so conducive to healthy birds that they live 
longer and populate. 

Ms. Clark. Live longer, produce more, and it has just really con- 
tributed to the population explosion. If you have not seen the video, 
you should, some of the videos on snow geese. It is overwhelming 
what is happening in the nesting grounds up North. 

Mr. Saxton. That is what obviously seems to me, at least, that 
the lesser problem is what is occurring in the states. The huge 
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problem is what is occurring in the Tundra, which obviously does 
not recover very quickly, et cetera. It is a huge problem. 

I take it from your comments that you have less than full con- 
fidence that the new regulations, which have been promulgated in 
order to try to promote population control, I take it you have less 
than full confidence that, that is going to be highly successful. 

Ms, Clark. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have a high degree of con- 
fidence and a lot of hope that it is going to be a significant con- 
tribution to the solution, but I do not think it is a solution by itself. 

Mr. Saxton. Are you contemplating other methods of population 
control? 

Ms. Clark. We are exploring any and all methods. There is a 
continuing dialogue within the bird community, the flyway coun- 
cils, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the states. We are looking 
for other opportunities to begin to control them. 

Mr. Saxton. Did you run into any problems with any conserva- 
tion environmental friendly groups to animal types? 

Ms. Clark. Yes, we have, Mr. Chairman. We have gotten terrific 
support from the bird community in general. Ducks Unlimited has 
provided a lot of science support to this. 

The Audubon Society, the American Bird Conservancy, you 
know, that land of collection of groups has overall been tremen- 
dously supportive of the conservation order. We do, however, have 
a litigation challenge from the Humane Society asking us to with- 
draw the rule or suspend it. In fact, they have filed for a temporary 
restraining order here in the DC Courts. We expect it to be heard 
either late this week or early next week. 

We have no intention of changing course, unless the Courts di- 
rect us to. We have been asked to voluntarily withdraw the rule 
or suspend it. That is not a course of action that we are interested 
in taking. 

Mr. Saxton. Have you had an opportunity to sit with the rep- 
resentatives from the Humane Society and understand their point 
of view? 

Ms. Clark. Yes, we have, on numerous occasions. 

Mr. Saxton, What alternative might they have in mind? Obvi- 
ously, they must recognize the devastation that is occurring the 
Northern part of the flyway. 

Ms. Clark. Well, they do; multiple issues. They would like to see 
less ‘^invasive” techniques like egg gathering; going up to the Arctic 
nesting grounds, shaMng the eggs off the nests, doing nest kinds 
of controlling, trying to control at the end point. 

The problem is this is not an end point problem. It is a multi- 
faceted problem. So, egg gathering is one example of the kinds of 
techniques. They are very concerned about expanded hunting and 
expanded population control at this problem because they do be- 
lieve there are other alternatives. 

The bird scientists have been debating this for a long time. We 
are beyond the point where we need to initiate it. We need to start 
looking at ways to bring these population numbers down because 
it is not only affecting the snow geese and the habitat in the lower 
48, it is beginning to affect other species as well. 
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The $200,000 in the fiscal year 2000 budget in our request, I 
think, will go a long way to help us understand the role and the 
contribution of the conservation order. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. I will not take further time now. I think 
what we may do, however, is ask you or your folks to come back 
for a hearing on this issue. 

Ms. Clark, Certainly. 

Mr. Saxton. It is obviously very, very serious. Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this being my 
first Subcommittee hearing dealing with the authorization aspects 
of the several pieces of legislation that are being considered. 

I do have a couple of questions I want to ask Ms. Clark. Under 
the provisions of the Endangered Species Act, do you currently 
have a threatened list now being utilized? For the record, is it 
available? 

Ms. Clark. Yes, it is. We would be happy to provide that. We 
do maintain a list. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. How many are considered threatened spe- 
cies that are categorized? 

Ms. Clark. I can ballpark it. We have on our threatened and en- 
dangered species list today on the domestic side somewhere in the 
neighborhood of about 1,200 species. 

I am not clearly sure how many are considered threatened and 
how many are endangered. The numbers keep shifting. I would be 
happy to provide that for the record. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Can you provide that for the record please? 

Ms. Clark. Certainly, 

[The information referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I was very happy to learn from my good 
friend, the gentleman from California, some of the experiences that 
he had with these endangered species. Maybe he will share with 
us the experiences he has had having to deal with this situation, 

I understand there was a $20 million appropriation last year to 
provide for the Salmon Recovery Program for Washington State. 
How are we doing in that program? 

Ms. Clark. It is going great. We have transferred the $20 million 
through to the State, or at least $19,750,000 of it. We have re- 
tained $250,000 to provide the technical assistance and the linkage 
with the State of Washington. That has gone quite well. 

We have developed a Memorandum of Understanding between 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State. The State is working 
through their priorities with the dollars as we speak. 

Mr. Faleomavaega, I take it that another important aspect of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is to provide a sense of exactly where 
the seafood industry is here in our country. Are you involved in 
that situation or are you just basically for conservation? 

What I am getting at is what is the consumption of the seafood 
industry here in the U.S. 

Ms. Clark. Well, I know I eat a lot. But I cannot answer that 
question. It is really not within our jurisdiction to track. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. I understand that we are going to have the 
National Marine Fisheries Service next week. 

Ms. Clark. They would be probably better equipped to answer 
that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. How is our Jobs in the Woods Program? 

Ms. Clark. Gk)ing well. That is one of our great success stories 
in the Northwest. It has gone a long way to helping loggers re-tool. 
We have gotten terrific habitat restoration projects as a result of 
it. 

We have developed a lot of habitat restoration techniques and a 
lot of habitat restoration projects on the ground as a result of the 
appropriations. We would be glad to provide you some examples for 
the record, if you would like. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Please. 

[The information referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Faleomavaega. As you know, recently we have just made a 
sale of $480 million for 10,000 acres of the Sequoia Redwood. Do 
you think that was worth every penny? I understand that it may 
be difficult even for public access to this. 

Ms. Clark. I have not been there and I am not an appraiser. 
Certainly, from every indication and from every indication that I 
have heard about this area, it truly is one of the special places of 
California. It is certainly an area that is worth conserving for our 
natural heritage. But I have not seen it first-hand. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Neither have I. I look forward to seeing it. 
I understand that in section 7 of the Endangered Species Act, there 
always seems to be controversy involved with the interagency 
squabbles that always seem to go on. 

I know my good friend from Guam, Bob Underwood, is going to 
be coming here and will be presenting a list of questions and the 
concerns that he has expressed with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
activity in his District. 

I wonder if you could help me along this area where I believe ini- 
tially the need was only maybe for about 70 acres or something. 
Now, the Fish and Wildlife Service is claiming 21 percent of the 
whole Island to be used under the refuge or something of that sort. 
Are you familiar with the case in Guam? 

Ms. Clark. I am somewhat familiar with the Guam Refuge, but 
I cannot speak to the percentages. I am sorry; could you? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. It was huge. Let me just say it was quite 
a number of acres that were just grabbed out of the— I do not know 
if it was p‘abbed out of a hat, but the fact that you have 150,000 
people living there. 

It comes to the point where I am expressing a sense of concern. 
Which is more important, the little beetle out there our the lives 
of the people living on that Island? 

Ms. Clark. I do know that the refuge was developed as an over- 
lay over the military lands there. We have been working with the 
local Guam folks to try to balance that need for species protection, 
endangered species restoration, and the needs of the economy. 

Any specifics, I would be happy to get back to yourself or Mr. 
Underwood on. 
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Mr, Faleomavaega, Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Guam will be allowed to submit a list 
of questions, in case he is not able to make the hearing this morn- 
ing. 

My time is up. I will pass for now for the next round. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saxton. Without objection, thank you. 

[The questions of referred to by Mr. Underwood may be found at 
the end of the hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. The gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. Hansen: Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have not sat on this Subcommittee in my 19 years here. I ap- 
preciate the privilege of doing that. I was looking over these lists 
of potential questions to ask and wondered which one would be rel- 
evant. I would just ask this. 

I appreciate the gentleman from American Samoa’s question 
about the threatened species list, I would sure like to have a copy 
of that; if you would make that available. 

How do you get on your threatened species list? How would I put 
something on the threatened species list or how does anybody? 

Ms. Clark. There are a number of ways. We in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service identify candidates for inclusion on the list based 
on the five factors that are in the Endangered Species Act today. 

Present or threatened destruction, inadequate regulatory mecha- 
nisms, disease importation; things like that. So, they become can- 
didates for listing when we believe their numbers are in such de- 
cline status that they are in danger of extinction. 

So, we self-generate species onto the list. The other way, and per- 
haps lately the more overt way, is through the petition process. 

Any citizen can in fact petition the Fish and Wildlife Service or 
the National Marine Fisheries Service, with backup administrative 
documents, to add a species to the list. That initiates a process that 
requires a science review by us. 

Mr. Hansen. Then who makes the decision after that citizen goes 
through that petitioning process? Who makes the decision whether 
or not that was correct? 

Ms. Clark. The ultimate decision of whether or not to add a spe- 
cies to the list lies with the Secretary of Interior as delegated to 
the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Hansen. Are many of them rejected? 

Ms, Clark. Yes, they are. In fact, in my time as Director since 
July of 1997, we have rejected many petitions to add species to the 
list. We have also added quite a few species. 

Mr. Hansen. Once it goes on the list, is there a certain area des- 
ignated as habitat for that threatened species or does it have to be- 
come endangered before there is habitat listed for it? 

Ms. Clark. When we add a species to the list, in the regulation 
adding the species to the list, we often times describe the impor- 
tant habitats. In fact, almost always we describe the habitat nec- 
essary. There is also an additional process that is in the law, the 
critical habitat designation process. We are obliged by the law to 
designate critical habitat when it is both prudent, meaning it is 
beneficial to the species, and it is determinable. 
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We can determine those areas that are essential to the recovery 
of the species. It is for both threatened and endangered species. It 
is not one or the other. It is for either one. 

Mr. Hansen. To the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, it is immate- 
rial vrhether it is private property. Federal property, state property, 
county property, city property, just as long as the species is there. 
Is that right? 

Ms. Clark. When we are describing the habitat needs of the spe- 
cies, we are describing them based on the biological requirements 
of the species, if we are describing in narrative form. 

When we are in fact declaring critical habitat, critical habitat 
only has legal weight, if you will, or enforcement weight, if you 
will, if there is a Federal nexus or a Federal connection to the 
project. 

So, the ultimate designation of critical habitat does not nec- 
essarily have an effect on private property. A short answer to your 
question, which I should have started with I guess 

Mr. H^SEN. It probably is not one thing that you would bother 
yourself with. Probably John Leshey would be more concerned with 
that issue than you would. It bothers me when I see people like 
Bruce Babbitt coming into Iron County, Utah, and people who have 
held ground for five or six generations, the ground has gone from 
$200 an acre or maybe up to $30,000 or $40,000 an acre because 
many people want to reside there. 

Mr. Babbitt then says, well yes, that is the appraised value of 
it. However, to us, it is worth $600 an acre. You pay taxes on it. 
You cannot use it. 

In your mind, does the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution say 
that you have to pay for that ground if you are going to take it? 
In your mind, does that constitute a taking? 

Ms. Clark. I cannot speak to the specific fact pattern, but I do 
not believe the Endangered Species Act constitutes a taking. No, 
sir, I do not. 

Mr. Hansen, You do not consider it a taking if someone owns 
property that they cannot use because there is an endangered spe- 
cies on it. They pay taxes on it. They have ovmed it for maybe five 
generations, but all they can do is pay taxes. They cannot use the 
ground. You do not consider that a taking? 

Ms. Clark. We have worked over the last 6 years to stretch the 
flexibility of the Endangered Species Act. I know in Iron County, 
I know in many places, especially out West, we have worked with 
the habitat conservation planning process. We have worked to find 
incentives in the Endangered Species Act. We have worked to in- 
crease our appropriations to provide monetary incentives for land 
owners to work with endangered species. 

I do not know of any “condemned taking^’ of a land as the result 
of an endangered species that I would put in that Fifth Amend- 
ment. I am also not an attorney. 

Mr. Hansen. That is kind of a legal question, I guess. How come 
you have more folks in the West than you do the East? Is there 
not as many endangered species in the East as there is in the 
West? 

Ms. Clark. No, there actually are not. That is an ecological an- 
swer. If you are dealing with conservation biology, and you are 
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dealing with the whole sense of ecological hot spots, it is clearly 
documented that some of the most fantastic biological hot spots are 
through the Southwest, in the State of California, and through the 
Southeast: Alabama, Mississippi, and into the Florida area. 

All of that is a result of the evolution and geologic time. So, you 
would not expect to find the kinds of biological diversity in places 
like Alaska, the Upper mid-West, and New England that you would 
find as you get closer to the equator. 

We deploy our resources to the areas that either support the 
greater biological diversity or we find it necessary to try to address 
the potential conflicts between species conservation and economic 
development. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I was just curious. In the last statis- 
tics I saw, it was 3:1 in the West, the 11 western States, compared 
to the East. Your answer is that there is more out there. 

Ms. Clark, There is certainly more biological diversity. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Saxton. I thank the gentleman. 

I would just comment that the members of this Subcommittee on 
this issue have tried to reach a consensus over the last 4 or 6 years 
on many of these issues. Mr, Pombo spent an extraordinary 
amount of time studying, understanding, and working to try to find 
a way to reach a consensus. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gilchrest and I spent, on almost a daily 
basis, a better part of 2 years working with various groups, includ- 
ing logging interests, green folks, et cetera, trying to come to a po- 
sition where we could get together with the folks from the West. 

We have just been unable to do that. It is really frustrating to 
me. The only issue that I know that we have not been able to form 
consensus on, other than endangered species, has to do with abor- 
tion. 

We just have not been able to get there. I am still anxious to con- 
tinue the process. I cannot think of anything that has been more 
frustrating to me than to continue to have a situation where we 
have been unable to deal with a major issue that confronts our 
Subcommittee. 

The law continues to go unauthorized. I guess I would like to say 
at this point that I would like to try it again, but that is where 
we are. Mr. Gilchrest. 

Mr. Gilchrest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You expressed my sentiments exactly. Ms, Clark, you have an 
enormous responsibility; part of which is to understand the nature 
of the living web, or the web of life, on planet earth. 

Yours in particular are the United States and its Territories, and 
how that interfaces; understanding the web of life and how that 
interfaces with human beings, whether they be in the West or the 
East. 

We have a better idea of the needs for the infrastructure of hu- 
mans than we do for the infrastructure necessary to support that 
entire web of life, which includes human beings. 

I read recently that if you pick up a handful of dirt anj^where on 
earth, it could be your backyard, the complexity of the structure of 
that handful of direct is more complex than all the land mass on 
all the planets in this solar system. We start with single cell orga- 
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nisms, molecules, and we go through the living web, which is the 
food web of life. We are included in that. 

So, how much of the infrastructure of other living things can we 
fragment, occupy, destroy, eliminate, or become extent before that 
has an impact directly on us, as people, because we are a part of 
the living web? 

It is difficult. It is complex. It is not easy to understand. Maybe 
it was not meant to be understood or easily understood, but it is 
complex. So, we, as laymen, members of Congress struggle to do 
what is best, as far as our frame of reference allows or our con- 
stituents. 

Then you come in here and have to deal with each of our per- 
spectives, as do other people in Fish and Wildlife. So, I just wanted 
to applaud you on that. I wish you well on all of you decisions. 

We will struggle with our goals to try to do what we feel is best. 
Now, a parochial question, Ms. Clark. My colleague from California 
says I cannot ask parochial questions. 

I would say that when Jim asked how do we become endangered, 
I thought he was mentioning about the next election. Not enough 
money in the campaign is a threat. 

Mr. Hansen. Threatened. 

Mr. Gilchrest, Oh, threatened. You asked threatened. So, you 
are not endangered; 19 years in Congress, you are doing the Lord's 
work, Jim; public service. 

Anyway, very quickly, Mr. Clark, Fish and Wildlife said in 1996, 
they concluded that non-indigenous species was one of the, if not 
the most, important thing for threatening our species; whether 
they were not threatened or whether they were threatened. 

Invasive alien species were recognized as a very significant 
threat to large populations of our natural resources. Now, in my 
District we have Bald Eagles, Golden Eagles, Blue Herrings, Musk- 
rats, Delmarva Fox, squirrels, and many, many different kinds of 
ducks, probably too many snow geese now. The Canada geese are 
coming. 

The point is we have an invasive species called Nutria, which is 
about 20 pounds and it looks like a rat. We ate some the other day 
on Black Water Refuge. I will tell you that if you want to know 
what it tastes like — Erica had some. Actually, Erica liked it, I 
think. She ate more of it than I did. 

Mr. Saxton. Does the gentleman have a question? 

Mr. Gilchrest. Let me finish. Yes. I am going to ask a question. 
They might be interested, Jim, in what Nutria tastes like. 

Add a little humor to the seriousness of this; a little levity here 
in the Subcommittee. Try to imagine what the hair of a rat would 
taste like. That is what the meat of Nutria tastes like. I thought 
maybe Alpo would be interested in it. We might consider that. 

Here is the question. Fish and Wildlife consider this a very im- 
portant issue. Yet, there was nothing in the Administration's budg- 
et to deal with this particular problem. We authorized $2.9 million 
last year. 

We have put together a pretty good team of the private sector, 
the State and the Federal Government to reach into the pilot pro- 
gram and get these Nutria out in Maryland, and eradicate them 
completely. 
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Is there anything in the Fish and Wildlife vision or budget to do 
this in 21 other states that have the same pretty major problem? 

Ms. Clark. I will talk a little bit about Nutria in a the bigger 
picture. I am having a hard time going there with thinking of tast- 
ing them. 

The whole issue of invasive and exotic species is incredibly insid- 
ious. It is something that we should all be watching out for because 
it is taking over our natural environment. 

We have identified it in the Fish and Wildlife Service as one of 
our major priorities for the coming years. It is causing the 
endangerment of species. The war on weeds are just marching 
across our refuge system. 

Everything from, in the Great Lakes to Zebra Mussels, Asiatic 
Clams, to Lamprey down into the Southeast. So, this whole kind 
of program or this issue about invasive species and exotic species 
is an area we should all be very concerned about. 

It is altering our natural environment in big ways. As Nutria, 
being one of those kinds of species that are altering our environ- 
ment, and I am aware of what is happening over at Black Water, 
we are very concerned about it, Congressman, 

In fact, we are conducting an evaluation about the effect and the 
impact of Nutria on all of our refuges along the Atlantic Coast. So, 
we know it is a big deal. 

At Black Water, in particular, I know that the Regional Director 
and our Refuge Manager are using their appropriated operational 
dollars to be^n to address the habitat destruction as a result of the 
Nutria invasion there. 

So, we are appljdng dollars to the problem right now. When you 
look at a program that has a $123 billion a year impact nationally, 
the whole invasive species issue, we are almost in the position of 
just fighting fires. 

In our 2000 budget, we do have requests that scatter through the 
budget of about a $5,2 million increase to not only address the 
invasive exotic species issues on our own lands, but to begin to deal 
with some of the prevention and monitoring issues that are so im- 
portant to protecting our environment. 

Mr. Saxton. I thank the gentleman from Maryland. 

Let me ask unanimous consent that Mr. Calvert be permitted to 
sit and ask questions, if I may. Kenney has an appointment that 
he has to get to. Mr. Calvert. 

Mr. Calvert. Thanks, Richard. 

I represent Riverside County, the 43rd Congressional District in 
Southern California, that you mentioned. I do not know if the Sub- 
committee knows this, but 1/3 of the endangered species in the en- 
tire Country, including the Territories as I understand it, are lo- 
cated in Southern California; 1/3. 

A substantial amount of the endangered species are located in 
my District. We have had to deal with the Stevens Kangaroo Rat. 
We have had the least BelFs Vireo, and now the Delhi Flower-Lov- 
ing Sandfly. We have just had another listing. 

So, I am trying to, and constantly strive, to find a balance be- 
tween the rights of land owners and the reasonable enforcement of 
this Act. The Secretaiy of Interior, Bruce Babbitt, on February 
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17th of last year, announced his no-surprises and five point initia- 
tive to strengthen Endangered Species Conservation Partnerships. 

He noted that more than 80 percent of endangered species in- 
habit private property. We need to come up with incentives that 
enable land owners, developers, farmers, even timber and mining 
companies to preserve and protect wildlife habitat by taking sim- 
ple, flexible, inexpensive and, above all, scientifically sound steps. 

My goal is to conserve in accordance with the ESA, or endan- 
gered wildlife. However, my Office, as of now, is receiving a dra- 
matic increase in the number of Congressional inquiries from my 
constituents; specifically in this last year. 

With this high degree of public involvement, it is imperative that 
we ensure consistent implementation of section 7 of this Act. On 
January 25th, the Service issued a protocol survey for the Quino 
Checkerspot Butterfly, which impacts most of Southern California. 

For those of you who are not aware of this, the highest assessed 
value in the United States of land is in Southern California. The 
Quino Checkerspot Butterfly survey, as the map was put out, basi- 
cally takes all of the land from Ventura County all the way to Mex- 
ico. 

The Service recommends that land owners in Southwestern Riv- 
erside and San Diego Counties survey their properties during the 
butterfly season to avoid killing the insect. 

On March 1, 1999, the Service issued a no-flight season letter in 
Riverside County that potentially stalls land owners from develop- 
ing properties that may contain host plants on which the butterfly 
feeds. Land owners may not be able to survey for the species, since 
the larvae can remain dormant if drought prevents their primary 
food source from growing. 

As a result, all projects in my District and potentially in all of 
Southern California are currently on hold indefinitely. The Su- 
preme Court has said that the enforcement of the ESA is to avoid 
needless economic dislocation produced by agency officials. 

With this in mind, I have a grave concern about the procedures 
and policies followed by Fish and Wildlife in Southern California. 
With that, I have a couple of questions. 

In March of 1998, a national policy entitled. Endangered Species 
Consultation Handbook, was released to staff members of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, as a policy streamlining the processing of sec- 
tion 7 and section 10(a) of the Act. 

Ms. Clark. The handbook that you are referring to, Congress- 
man, was jointly developed by the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the National Marine Fisheries Service. 

Its expressed intent was to ensure consistency in how we apply 
section 7 of the Endangered Species Act across all of our field sta- 
tions. We believe it has gone a long way towards achieving that. 

Mr. Calvert. I am concerned that your Sacramento and 
Carlsbed Offices are not following the handbook. In fact, I am not 
convinced they have ever read it. 

Ms. Clark. Well, that certainly is disappointing. I would be 
happy to look into that for you. 

Mr. Calvert. I would appreciate it. It was my understanding 
that the Sacramento Office was opened and staffed at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary in order to facilitate resolution of the prob- 
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lems in California, as you recognized are probably the most signifi- 
cant problems you face enforcing this Act. 

My personal experience in contacting the Sacramento Office often 
results in being referred to Portland. I am unfamiliar with the 
chain of command in Fish and Wildlife. What is the purpose, re- 
sponsibilities, and goals of the Sacramento Office? 

Ms. Clark. In fact, I am happy to explain that because I know 
there has been some confusion in the transition. We have our 
Western Region, which is headquartered in Portland, Oregon. 

It includes all of the costal States, including California, Nevada, 
Idaho, the Hawaiian Islands, and Trust Territories. The Sac- 
ramento Office that you are referring to — ^we have the Sacramento 
Field Office. Then we have what we call the California-Nevada Op- 
erations Office, which is staffed by a Senior Executive Service per- 
son, Mike Spear, and eight other folks who provide that mid-level, 
on-site support, and technical assistance to the States of California 
and Nevada. 

While it continues to be a part of Region 1 and a lot of policy 
oversight, and technical assistance is coming out of Portland be- 
cause we did not create a new region. 

Mike Spear, as the person in Sacramento, has a tremendous 
amount of delegated authority to solve the conflicts in California. 
So, he has a good bit of authority. I deal with Mike routinely, as 
I am sure you imagine, 

Mr. Calvert. So do I. 

Ms. Clark. I am sure you do, too. The California office has now 
finally been fully staffed and has made the transition. 

I was just out in Sacramento a few weeks ago with ail of the 
California and Nevada project leaders. I hope, I believe, that you 
will see a lot better service in the near future. 

Mr. Calvert. I hope so. I have to wrap this up. But we are in 
crisis in Southern California right now. Primarily the Quino has 
brought this to a head. We also have the Delhi Flower-Loving 
Sandfly. 

We have some Federal money going into an interstate highway. 
The last memo I received is that Fish and Wildlife is requiring ba- 
sically all of the money out of ISTEA into the interstate highway 
for this one intersection. They want all of the money to go into 
habitat acquisition for the Sandfly. That is not a reasonable solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Ms. Clark. Right. 

Mr. Calvert. This is time, and time, and time again. I have to 
spend 1/3 of my time, and my staff time, trying to resolve issues 
regarding endangered species, I do admit, because I have more en- 
dangered species than anyone else. 

It is to the point of crisis in Southern California. I suspect that 
you are going to be hearing a lot more about it, if in fact, if you 
enforce basically a freeze of development in Southern California for 
the next year. It is going to be a significant, significant problem. 

Ms. Clark. Well certainly, Congressman, it is not our intent to 
freeze development in Southern California. In fact, the Incentives 
Program and the foundation on which that land’s legacy, part of 
the Cooperative Endangered Species Fund increase request is 
based, is to provide those incentives, and to allow for pass-through 
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grants to the states and local communities to help them do their 
jobs, as it relates to endangered species. 

We are very sensitive, especially in places like California, and 
Riverside County, in particular, where we know that there is a ter- 
rific conflict issue that we need to continue to work on. That was 
the thrust behind our operational consultation budget increase. 

The Cooperative Endangered Species Fund increase is aimed at 
just that; to get more technical assistance and to provide opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr. Calvert. If I had the time, I could go on and on. We have 
a problem with the Big Horn Sheep in the mountain land right 
now, 

Ms. Clark. Right. 

Mr. Calvert. Mountain lions are devouring 2/3 of the Big Horn 
Sheep. There is nothing we can do to take mountain lions. All of 
the Big Horn Sheep will be gone within 2 years if you do not do 
something about the mountain lion. 

Ms. Clark. That is a huge problem. In fact, I spoke to the State 
and to our folks about it. I would be happy to come up and chat 
with you on a list of issues, if you would like. 

Mr. POMBO. [presiding] I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that Congressman Underwood be allowed to sit in with the Sub- 
committee and ask questions. 

[No response] 

Mr. POMBO. Hearing no objections. I am going to ask my ques- 
tions. Then I will go to you when you are ready. 

Mr. Underwood. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. POMBO. Ms. Clark, going through your budget request, there 
are a lot of interesting and curious things that I am trying to put 
together and try to follow along with exactly what you are trying 
to do. 

To start off with, in terms of your budget justifications, you are 
anticipating publishing proposed rules to de-list or down-list 10 
species, and to finalize rules on de-listing and down-listing 15 spe- 
cies. 

Can you provide the Subcommittee which species that you are 
looking at for de-listing and reclassification? I do not expect you to 
remember all of those off the top of your head. 

Ms. Clark. I will be glad to provide. Some of the species include, 
of course, the falcon, the Bald Eagle, the Gray Wolf, the Columbian 
Whitetail Deer, and a number of plants. For the record, we would 
be happy to get you the full list. 

Mr. POMBO. In that list, can you also provide the Subcommittee 
with the justification for why they are being down-listed, such as 
extinction or technical errors in terms of listing? 

Ms. Clark. Certainly. I would be glad to. 

[The species list referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. PoMBO. I would also like to ask you about the CALFED 
budgeting process. The Service is requesting $1.3 million for its 
share of the CALFED process. 

The request is veiy vague in terms of it says for technical assist- 
ance. Can you provide to the Subcommittee some kind of an idea 
what you expect to do with that money? 
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That is an obviously very touchy issue in the District I represent; 
the CALFED process to begin with. When they see Fish and Wild- 
life asking for money to spend on technical assistance, everybody 
gets real nervous about that. 

Ms. Clark. I would be glad to provide you specifics for the 
record. Certainly, it is for our responsibility, the science evaluation, 
and for the monitoring of some of the activities in the CALFED 
area, and to support technical assistance in some of the decision- 
maMng that is going on as it relates to fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion issues. I can get you a detailed response for the record. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. POMBO. Also, there is a request for $5.3 million for the Inter- 
national Wildlife Trade Program. Particularly, it mentions that you 
want to participate in the Eleventh Conference of the Parties — as 
you know, I attended the Tenth Conference on CITES. 

I am intending on going to the next conference. I would like to 
request that you keep me, and other members of the Subcommittee 
that are interested, fully aware and involved with the process in 
terms of developing positions and what you expect to do at CITES. 

Ms. Clark. I would be happy to. We are beginning to gear that 
process up now. We would be happy to keep you informed of our 
progress as we start developing the proposals. 

Mr. POMBO. Thank you. On ESA, in your budget, you request a 
funding increase on ESA listings. At the same time, there is a sig- 
nificant cut in funding for recovery. 

Can you explain to the Subcommittee why that would be? 

Ms. Clark. Certainly. We have requested a little over a $1 mil- 
lion increase in listing. That is to address a backlog of 160-plus 
candidate species, to continue to evaluate proposed and final rules 
to deal with the critical habitat issue in the current law, and just 
to continue that program, which has not seen any kind of increase 
in the last few years. 

The recovery budget is a little bit of a shell game, if you will. In 
fiscal year 1999, we had a one-time $20 million funding for the 
Washington State Salmon Enhancement Program pass-through to 
the State, which we talked about earlier. 

We have proposed in 2000, since it was a one-time deal, that is 
a decrease to be joined by an additional sum of money to address 
the Safe Harbor Program’s responsibilities and requirements, to 
address the backlog of recovery plans, to provide for individual spe- 
cies recovery habitat initiatives. 

That is where we fund our De-Listing and Reclassification Pro- 
gram. So, it is a shifting of money within the Recovery Program. 
It clearly is, from an operational standpoint, a generous increase 
request on behalf of the Administration for recovery. 

Mr. POMBO. I will take your answer and re-look at the numbers 
that were given to me. In following along with this, one of the 
things in your budget request is a change in language, legislative 
language, which is a cap on $1 million for any activity regarding 
the designation of critical habitat, pursuant to the Endangered 
Species Act. 

That involves processing petitions, developing and issuing pro- 
posed rules and final regulations, making determinations regarding 
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prudence or determinability, and evaluating environmental eco- 
nomics and other impacts. 

Ms. Clark. Now, maybe I am following you. 

I can explain that. We are actually requesting a double cap. It 
is almost a cap within a cap. We are requesting, as we did in 1999, 
a cap on the listing budget. 

Because of the enormous amount of litigation surrounding this 
program, which I know you are painfully aware of, we want to be 
able to kind of control the amount of litigation surrounding it. 

So, we have asked for a cap on our listing sub-activity so that 
we are able to just target that amount of money to dealing with 
the listing program; the adding species to the list, the critical habi- 
tat, the overdue statutory deadlines because of the sheer mag- 
nitude of the program today in response to the petitions. 

We have requested a cap on the listing program, but within that 
cap, we have now also asked for a sub -cap. The proliferation of liti- 
gation surrounding critical habitat is incredible and it is growing. 

Critical habitat we do not believe provides any significant con- 
servation benefit to the species and it involves an incredible 
lengthy process. It is clearly misunderstood by the public. 

It is, quite frankly, getting far beyond the worth of its designa- 
tion. Given the litigation surrounding that, we have asked for a cap 
within the listing sub-activity so that no more than $1 million of 
the listing appropriation will be spent on critical habitat designa- 
tion. 

Mr. POMBO. There is a specific problem with doing that, that I 
see. Mr. Calvert talked about the new butterfly that is going to be 
listed or has been listed in Southern California. 

I happen to have seen the listing documents that were passed 
out from Fish and Wildlife. That includes a map of historic habitat, 
potential habitat. I do not know which one you chose to label it as, 
but it includes a map. 

If you are not going to do critical habitat, the map that is going 
to be used by Fish and Wildlife is that map. So, anybody who falls 
within that area is now subject to the full whim of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service on any project that happens within that map, 

I think you would have to agree. It is arbitrary somewhat and 
preliminary at best in the map that was drawn up because no criti- 
cal habitat map is done. This is requesting a cap be put on that. 

The result of this is going to be that you will have Southern Cali- 
fornia, Riverside County, a group of people; someone will have to 
get together and have to pay for this out-of-pocket because Fish 
and Wildlife is capping what they are willing to spend. 

So, you are shifting the cost of this program now onto the private 
person. If they want to do anything, you are going to have to get 
something out of them. They are going to have to pay for the bio- 
logical work. They are going to have to pay for the critical habitat. 

They are going to have to pay for everything because you are re- 
questing that we cap you and that you not be required to spend 
more than $1 million on any critical habitat listing. 

Southern California has several agency pieces. Riverside County 
has their agency piece; San Diego. There are several that are 
setup. These have always been sold as being voluntary. 
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It is voluntary. It is a way to move on the process. We will get 
something out of you and you have to pay into this fund in order 
for you to continue. You have always said that was voluntary. 

They were voluntarily going into that. They were voluntarily en- 
tering into these programs. I would question whether it is vol- 
untary. Recently, I saw an article that ran in the Contra-Costa 
Times, February 28th of this year. 

It talks about the famous Headwaters Forest Deal. It quotes an 
Administration official as saying, “And a Federal official promised 
extremely, stringent, enforcement of the Endangered Species Act 
beginning Tuesday, and that was because the agreement had fallen 
apart. The deal included a habitat conservation plan.” 

Now remember, this is supposed to be voluntary, “drafted by 
Federal biologists in response to pressure from environmental 
groups that would have limited logging for 50 years on all of the 
companies 211,000 acres in Humbolt County. 

Many of the limits were attempts to protect endangered cohost — 
Spotted Owls, and Marbled Muroletts. Now, this is a voluntary 
habitat conservation plan. 

When they did not agree with what was being dictated they 
agreed to, what was being promised from both the State and the 
Federal environmental officials was extremely stringent enforce- 
ment. 

Now, your cap in what your expense is, you are requesting that 
at the same time, if they do not agree to go into this voluntary 
agreement, you promise extremely stringent enforcement. Is that 
how we have a voluntary program? 

Ms. Clark. I think I actually followed that whole thing. So, let 
me see if I can respond. 

The discussion about critical habitat and the cap, and the Key- 
note Checkerspot Survey Protocol Map, which I have not seen, but 
I can imagine what it looks like, is clearly what is wrong with the 
public’s perception of what critical habitat is all about. This is 
whey we are trying to deal and address the whole public perception 
that we believe is wrong about critical habitat. The law requires us 
to designate where prudent and determinable critical habitat for a 
threatened or endangered species. That is habitat considered essen- 
tial to the conservation of the species. 

That does not put, and it does not remove the protective mecha- 
nisms of habitat that the species occupy. So, for the species that 
have designated critical habitat today, that does not mean that, 
that is the only place that they live. 

So, the survey protocol, which is not a critical habitat designa- 
tion, which is not a listing designation, I think, is just a display 
of the historic habitat and really has no connection to critical habi- 
tat or connection to the listing issue. 

In fact, we are obliged to enforce the Endangered Species Act 
wherever the species occurs. The notion of capping the listing sub- 
activity to try to control the proliferation of litigation on critical 
habitat designation really does not have a connection to our respon- 
sibility to protect and recover the species and its habitat through- 
out its range. 

It is really all about litigation. That is a part of why we are try- 
ing to reopen the debate on habitat. Species are eroiner to blink out, 
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if they do not have the habitat that they need to survive and re- 
cover. I think everybody might agree with that. 

The notion of critical habitat designation as a regulatory mecha- 
nism, I believe as a biologist and ecologist, can be brought into seri- 
ous question. 

It is not doing anything good for the public. It is not doing any- 
thing good for the species. The discussion and the public debate on 
habitat needs for a species is quite legitimate. 

The habitat conservation plan that you were discussing for the 
Headwaters is not about critical habitat either. It is about a plan 
that was developed between the applicant and the Federal Grovem- 
ment to mitigate for the take of listed species on Pacific Lumber’s 
land. 

We have been chastised positively and negatively for our kind of 
law enforcement, our enforcement, of the Endangered Species Act. 
I am not the Administration official that was quoted, I do not know 
who was. 

We have an obligation to prevent the extinction of species. We 
have an obligation to enforce the law. I would imagine what the 
person was saying is that absent a deal, or absent appropriate miti- 
gation to offset the take of the listed species anticipated by the pro- 
posal, that the Administration is obliged to enforce the law and 
prevent the extinction of the species on those lands. 

So, it is a long-winded answer, Mr. Chairman, but it is a part 
of the confusion of what habitat is all about for species, what criti- 
cal habitat is, and what the relationship is to the habitat conserva- 
tion planning process. I would be happy to continue to engage that 
debate. 

If we could fix that piece, I think we would be home free for ad- 
dressing the conservation issues and the economic issues surround- 
ing the Endangered Species Act. 

Mr. POMBO. Well, I would like to continue the discussion with 
you on this issue because I think that this does point out what is 
wrong with the way the Act is being implemented. 

Ms. Clark. I agree. 

Mr. POMBO. Mr. Underwood. 

Mr. Underwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
the opportunity to ask a question that is of interest to the people 
of Guam. 

As you know, Ms. Clark, I guess Mr. Ceccucci — there is a great 
deal of controversy on Guam about the establishment of the Refuge 
Headquarters in Guam. 

For many years, it has been acknowledged that the source of the 
problems with the endangered species is due to the Brown Tree 
Snake, which unfortunately has become synonymous with Guam in 
many media reports that are wildly exaggerated. 

The issue that comes to mind in dealing with this particular 
issue, of course, is that the people of Guam find it a bit of an out- 
rage that in spite of the fact that the problem is with the Brown 
Tree Snake, that the solution that was aecided upon was the estab- 
lishment of a refuge and the building of these Headquarters, with 
very little effort, I think, on Fish and Wildlife’s part to deal with 
the root problem. 
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Even today, as Fish and Wildlife continues to make plans for the 
permanent establishment of a Headquarters there, and different 
kinds of activities designed to make it attractive to the public, I 
think by and large the vast majority of the people of Guam still 
find the fact of establishment as offensive. 

What we are concerned about is that in the Office of Insular Af- 
fairs^ budget, which is also in DOI, which is designed primarily as 
a budget to help coordinate and provide technical assistance to the 
Territories. Some $2.6 million has been budgeted to deal with the 
Brown Tree Snake. 

The Department of Defense also budgets about $1 million for 
Brown Tree Snake control and eradication activities. I find that in 
your budget, precious little is devoted to dealing with this issue. 

Mr. POMBO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Underwood. Sure. 

Mr. POMBO. Can you explain to the members if the Brown Tree 
Snake is indigenous to Guam? 

Mr. Underwood. No. It is an invasive species and was brought 
to Guam in military cargo, presumably from either Northern Aus- 
tralia or the Solomon Islands. 

Now, the snakes number an^here between 700,000 and a mil- 
lion. Now, we still find that Fish and Wildlife, in my estimation, 
has been less than responsive in terms of taking the particular re- 
sponsibility of dealing with this issue. 

Is there any objection on the part of your agency to taking on the 
responsibility, and the financial responsibility in particular, to deal 
with the Brown Tree Snake problem? 

That is really the source of the cause of the demise of these en- 
dangered species. It is not lack of habitat, as I understand it. There 
is still ample habitat in Guam. What the net effect of establishing 
this refuge has been to basically provide a cafeteria for the snakes 
to continue to feast on endangered species. 

Is there any objection on your part or on the agency's part to 
take on this responsibility so that these resources, as limited as 
they are for Territories, go to Territories in the way which was 
originally conceptualized, which is not to deal with the Brown Tree 
Snake, but to deal with overall economic and political development. 

Ms. Clark. Congressman, at the Fish and Wildlife Service, we 
believe we have taken an appropriate level of responsibility for ad- 
dressing the Brown Tree Snake. 

The issue of invasive species and of exotic species is not just a 
Fish and Wildlife Service challenge. It is a challenge for all of us. 
It is much bigger than the Federal Government. 

It should be of concern to all of us. As I mentioned earlier, it is 
a $123 billion a year economic impact on this country. The Brown 
Tree Snake is insidious. We are very concerned about it. 

We are working with the Department of Defense and other col- 
leagues to try to address, control, and prevent the spread of the 
Brown Tree Snake. 

So, at least one of our priorities, within our nationwide list of pri- 
orities, is to address invasive species and exotic species, not only 
across our own lands, but to address kind of the regulatory respon- 
sibilities that we have for our Trust species. 
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The refuge, and the habitat protection of the refuge that was cre- 
ated as the result of a military overlay, has always been to ensure 
that there is available habitat to bring these endangered species 
back that are currently in captivity; the endangered birds that are 
so concentrated, or were used to be concentrated in your part of the 
world. 

We could do a better job of interacting with Guam. I would agree 
with you. We could certainly do a better job in communicating and 
coordinating our efforts. 

I would be happy to work with you to do that. The notion that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has not taken its responsibility for 
the Brown Tree Snake is something I would disagree with. 

Mr. Underwood. Well, I respectfully disagree with you in that 
regard. Moreover, the point of reintroducing the species is ridicu- 
lous because until you deal with the Brown Tree Snake, whatever 
recovered species are reintroduced into Guam will basically suffer 
the same fate. 

I would further point out that not only are these resources being 
denied, not to just Guam, but to American Samoa and other insular 
areas. The fact of the matter is that most of the research that is 
being done on Fish and Wildlife property, as it stands now, is de- 
signed not even to deal with eliminating the Brown Tree Snake, 
but just to keep it in Guam. 

They have elaborate experiments designed with various kinds of 
fencing to keep it on Guam and to keep it out of cargo that may 
go to Hawaii, or Sappan, or other areas. I hate to sound like we 
are just whining about this. 

Believe me, it is very aggravating when resources, which are 
supposed to go to the insular areas for general, political, and eco- 
nomic development are denied for that purpose. Then secondarily, 
whenever research is done, it is merely designed just to keep it in 
Guam. 

Certainly, I am going to work hard to try to provide a little bit 
more direction to the resources that are allocated for that. Fish and 
Wildlife is not the appropriate place to deal with this invasive spe- 
cies. It certainly is clear that the Office of Insular Affairs is clearly 
not appropriate either. 

Thank you. 

Mr, POMBO. Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. I thank the Chairman. 

I want to say that I think it is terrible that you have been pack- 
aging up these endangered species and sending them down to Con- 
gressman Calvert’s District. 

I have a couple of general comments. I am new to this Sub- 
committee and Committee. I really do not have many affected 
things in my District. So, I have just kind of been listening. 

I wanted to make it clear from Congressman Hansen’s comments 
that we are not looking for more endangered species agents to come 
into the mid-West; when he said there were three times as many 
in the West. 

There are a couple of concerns I think were raised that I think 
it is just important for you to hear somebody who was not invested 
in this to give you a little bit of feedback on a couple of comments. 
One was this taking question. I am one who would be empathetic 
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to expanding land and that type of thing. I think we have a deep- 
ening political problem in this country regarding the takings. Par- 
ticularly as more people move into areas that are environmentally 
sensitive or desiring to be preserved by other people. Particularly, 
as we move in a society where recreation is valued more or certain 
locations are valued more. 

This issue is not going to go away. We are going to have to put 
in our budgets adequate funding if indeed there are going to be ex- 
pansions in preservations of these areas. One is when you restrict 
use, I would argue that is a taking. 

It is not just taking of the land, but if you in effect devalue some- 
one’s land, there needs to be some sort of a consideration. That is 
probably a fairly new concept in this field, but it becomes really 
dramatic in some of the examples that we heard. 

I also disagree, while I understand your position has to be the 
official position, and I am not even arguing whether it was a de- 
served threat or not a threat. But I think it is impossible to argue 
that what Mr. Pombo read was not a threat to say strict enforce- 
ment. 

All of us are adult enough to know that there is regular enforce- 
ment, strict enforcement, and less strict. You cannot possibly have 
enough agents to do a strict enforcement everywhere because the 
Act is too complicated. Now, you can argue that the ends justify the 
means. 

I think in cases where the government has a strong interest, 
they probably do bully certain types of agreements. I just wanted 
to say for the record that while I understood you had an official po- 
sition, I did not buy that answer. I also was very confused, but we 
do not have the time to pursue it here. 

While, the Chainnan’s long question on critical and other habitat 
and its relationship to that was complicated, you really confused 
me in what is critical and not critical in your internal answer. That 
is one thing I will seek later. 

I did have a couple of actual budget questions that when I was 
going through the material were also in the potential questions 
here in overlap. One is possibly relatively a simple answer. 

It was in the Sport Fish Restoration Program, you have a huge 
jump in the amount of income projected, $62.9 million more in one 
year. Why is that? You have it both in the specific budget. 

It says that in the Sport Fish Restoration Program, it is esti- 
mated $324 million will come in, compared to I think it was 260- 
something the previous from excise taxes and other things. 

Mr. Ceccucci. As I recall, there is an additional $40 million that 
the Treasury is estimating from the various excise taxes that are 
deposited into the Aquatic Resources Trust Fund. 

Mr. SOUDER. Are they new tEixes? Is everybody fishing, I mean, 
that is a huge jump. 

Mr. Ceccucci. It has been a growing fund. 

Mr. SouDER. That is 25 percent in one year. 

Mr. Ceccucci. There was, I believe, last year an increase in the 
motorboat fuel tax. I do not recall the actual amount. 

Mr. SouDER. It would be helpful to get that. 

Ms. Clark. The bulk of this is a carry over from fiscal year 1998. 
It just is a transition in the fiscal year. We can get you the specifics 
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for the record. It is not an increase in tax issue to accommodate 
that kind of number. We can get you some specifics. 

[The information referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. CeCCUCCI. The Director is correct. Technically, for this year 
we are receiving only 10 months of receipts in the Aquatic Trust 
Fund. Next year, we will receive a full 12 months. 

Mr. SouDER. So, that is an accounting question. 

Mr. Ceccucci, Accounting. 

Mr. SouDER. Does that happen often? 

Mr. Ceccucci. That was a one-time adjustment made in the tax 
law last year. 

Mr. SouDER. I was also confused in reading this in the acquisi- 
tions, not that you have a lot of time here to explain this as a 
whole, but two things jumped off. 

One was $2.7 million for 6 acres in Archie Carr National Wild- 
life, which is $450,000 an acre. What is that? It was considered a 
high priority. Is LAPS the ranking system of the priorities? 

Ms. Clark. LAPS stands for Land Acquisition Priority System. 

It is a ranking system for how we achieve our land acquisition 
priorities. 

Mr. SouDER. It leads me to the question of why would that 6 
acres at $2.7 million be such a high priority and where is it? I do 
not have any idea. The second thing is Silvio Conte. Is that in Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Ms. Clark. Through the river. It is a river system in New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. SoUDER. That is listed as 109. Everything else was at least 
a top 17. That was 109. Could you explain a little bit of how you 
made these decisions? 

Ms. Clark, Certainly. We have land acquisition priorities scat- 
tered throughout the country. We have a number of criteria that 
allows them to achieve these laps, ranks, if you will. 

We acquire and prioritize our land acquisition based on a num- 
ber of factors; contribution to biolopcal diversity; for migratory 
birds, wetlands; for endangered species recovery it is kind of con- 
servation objectives. 

They are ranked within our regions. We have seven regions. 
Then they achieve national ranking. Then we also balance that 
with opportunities for land acquisition. 

The Archie Carr Refuge, to answer your question, is along the 
coast of Florida. You can imagine just the price of real estate along 
the coast of Florida. 

Mr. Souder. Where about in Florida? 

Ms. Clark. East coast Florida, middle to south. 

Mr, Souder. Is there already a refuge area there? 

Ms. Clark. Archie Carr is an existing refuge. 

This is an expansion within the approved acquisition boundary 
of Archie Carr, Archie Carr supports one of the largest sea turtle 
nesting beaches along the South Atlantic coast. 

We are trying to shore it up to address some critically endan- 
gered species issues. So, that is the round out of Archie Carr. The 
Silvio Conte Refuge represents a tremendous opportunity that we 
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have been working on in conjunction with Champion, the big 
Champion land sale in the Northeast. 

It is one of our kind of newer refuges, but Silvio Conte is a cur- 
rent refuge as well. It is a part of our Northern Forest Initiative. 

Mr. SouDER. Why would not that ranking have changed from 
109? In other words, if it is such a great opportunity, why would 
it be ranked 109? 

Ms. Clark. Projects will jump because of clear opportunity. That 
does not change necessarily their biological or conservation rank- 
ing. All of our land acquisition priorities, all of our land acquisition 
projects that are on this list are important for overall conservation. 

Depending on their contribution to biodiversity, migratory birds, 
wetlands, endangered species, whatever that is how they achieve 
the one through whatever. 

Mr. SOUDER. The danger here, I am speaking as a complete neo- 
phyte, but if you have a ranking system and then opportunity, it 
seems like, just from a business perspective, that then you would 
weigh your opportunities and give us another ranking system. Oth- 
erwise, it looks like a whim. An individual Congressman could put 
tremendous pressure on and then that gets in the budget; not that, 
that would ever happen. 

Ms. Clark. Certainly, not. Opportunities do come up throughout 
the year and off budget cycle. We always try to take advantage of 
those opportunities. That is a Silvio Conte Northern Forest issue. 

We certainly try to take advantage, if you will, or take the oppor- 
tunities when we have the right combination of partners, the right 
financing, and the right willing sellers to be able to achieve the 
deal that is contained within the project proposal. 

I could see the confusion. We have it ourselves sometimes. The 
opportunities, which change all the time, do not necessarily change 
the biological ranking. What it does is allow some projects to hop 
ahead of others, given the one time deal opportunity. 

Mr. SouBER. I thank the Chairman for his generosity of time. 
You just need to know that I am a person who actually sent Chair- 
man Regula of the Appropriations — one year when I told him we 
actually went through the Interior Appropriations bill, lined up the 
different parks with members’ Districts on his committee who had 
close elections, who did not have close elections, because we were 
trying to see how much this kind of stuff moved around, based on 
non-logical explanations. So, expect that kind of scrutiny from 
time-to-time. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Clark. Certainly. 

Mr. SouDER. Thank you. 

Mr. POMBO. The gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. Hansen. In Utah, we have four endangered fish that when 
I was a kid we called them trash fish and tried to kill them out 
with Rotenon and they could not do it. I was talking to one of the 
old boys who used to be with the Utah Fish and Wildlife who said 
it was impossible to kill them off. 

The Humpback Chub, the Colorado Squaw Fish the Razorback 
Chub, and I cannot remember the other one. Right now, the State 
of Utah has to come up with $100 million to build a fish ladder, 
like Glen Canyon Recreation Area, to take care of this. 
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We built one on the Gunnison > which cost a million something. 
I called those people. They said one Humpback Chub used it in a 
whole year's time; one. We got a guy up there from Erie. We got 
two guys at $80,000 to keep them there. That is pretty expensive. 

I also have people from the University of Utah, the Ut^ State 
University, and BYU or fish biologists who say there is no way on 
God's earth you should list those fish. 

If I wrote you a letter, signed by all members of the Utah Dele- 
gation, backed up by the technology from these biologists, would 
you consider taking those four fish off the list? 

Ms. Clahk. I would certainly be happy to receive the letter. I am 
certainly to give technology whatever technology or science you 
have to support the recommendation to take them off the list seri- 
ous consideration. I do, quite frankly, have a hard time believing 
that we cannot make those species go extinct. 

We have been watching their eventual decline over the years. We 
are certainly happy to engage in that science debate. For those four 
Colorado fishes, there has been a tremendous amount of science de- 
bate, If there is additional science to bear on the issue, it certainly 
warrants considering. 

Mr. Hansen. Short of going to court and putting somebody on 
the stand and who do you believe? One guy says, oh this person 
has a 50 percent medical permanent disability. The next guy comes 
along and says he is a malingerer. 

So, who do you believe? We can line up probably one-for-one ev- 
erybody you have got to say that you cannot take this out. History 
is on the side that the fish have remained there and have since the 
first pioneers walked in that valley. 

So, I think that should be a consideration. It is also like all of 
the money we spent over in Washington County on our HCP under 
the Desert Tortoise. 

When I was a kid, they used to sell those at service stations 
down there for $5 apiece. They would drill a hole in the thing. I 
went down there the other day and there are still a gillion of them 
with a whole in it. 

They are as healthy as can be. Your people tell me that in the 
Mojave, they are sick with respiratory diseases. Why do we have 
to go through ail of that money to keep them in two different 
places? I cannot understand. I will not ask for an answer. 

One thing I do want to ask though is talking to Bruce Babbitt 
and I have been to Yellowstone, and Chairing the Committee on 
Parks and Lands, they say that the wolf that they introduced is not 
indigenous to the area. 

That it was introduced into Yellowstone. I was kind of a history 
buff. I read that there is an Eastern Timber Wolf that was indige- 
nous to the area. Now, why do we not reintroduce that in New 
York, New Jersey, and those areas? 

It seems to me that if we can introduce it out in Yellowstone, 
which is not indigenous to the area, we could introduce it in the 
East. I have gone to the trouble to find out that they are available. 
We would have to get them from a different area. Now, if I put a 
bill in to do that, would you support that bill? 

Ms. Clark. No, sir, I would not. I will tell you why. The wolves 
that were reintroduced into Yellowstone were right from north of 
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the border, Canada. In fact, they are taxonomicaily, evolutionarily, 
and ecologically the same wolves that once inhabited the Yellow* 
stone National Park area in the Yellowstone ecosystem. 

I am happy to debate that science all day long as well. The East- 
ern Timber Wolves that occupy the Upper mid-West are certainly 
thriving well and are actually a part of our objective to promote for 
de-listing this year in the Northeastern area. 

We are not looking to reintroduce wolves into the New England 
area. It is not a recovery priority objective. It is not an endangered 
species initiative that we are looking at entertaining. 

It makes no sense for me to push wolves into New England be- 
cause it is not essential for the recovery of the populations that we 
are working on today. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, if it is good for out in Montana, Idaho, and 
the Wyoming area when they were originally there, and history 
makes it abimdantly clear that they were, why would you not be 
looking to do that? 

Ms. Clark. Well, there are many that are in fact looking to do 
that. There is a fairly strong contingent of environmental organiza- 
tions that are looking to restore wolves to the New England area. 
It is just not a priority for the Fish and Wildlife Service, given all 
of our endangered species priorities. You are correct, in that Canis 
Lupis, the wolf did historically occur in the New England area. 

Mr. Hansen. You mentioned, when you first started speaking 
that there was not pressure from the environmental community. 
Do they dictate to you how you run your organization? 

Ms. Clark. No, they do not, which is why I have told you that 
it is not a priority for us, and we do not have an intention of re- 
introducing them into the New England area any time in the fu- 
ture that I can foresee. 

Mr. POMBO. Would the gentleman yield for just a second? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. PoMBO. Ms. Clark, I think you can probably see why many 
members of the Subcommittee think there may be somewhat of a 
disparity between enforcement of the Endangered Species Act be- 
tween regions of the country when, by all accounts, the wolf in the 
West is not endangered. 

It may be in the lower 48 States, but obviously there is a la^e 
number in Canada and in Alaska. That is a high priority for Fish 
and Wildlife to do that reintroduction. 

Mr. Hansen brings out the fact that there are no wolves in the 
New England States and you dismiss that as not a priority. 

Ms. Clark. I am not dismissing it as not a priority. It is not a 
priority for us at this time. The decision to restore wolves to the 
Yellowstone ecosystem was one that was decided based on the res- 
toration of the last remaining link, or the last remaining piece, of 
that system to ensure and to promote a fully-functioning ecosystem 
in the Greater Yellowstone area. 

So, that was after many years of public debate, many years of 
science, and a decision by the previous Administration and this one 
to go forward and restore that missing piece. 

Yellowstone, today, is now considered one of the great function- 
ing ecosystems of the United States. It has all of the pieces that 
were historically contained in that system now back. 
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Mr. POMBO. Do you think the fact that you have hundreds of bi- 
ologists studying these problems in the West, and 4 or 5 in the 
Northeast — ^you have less than a couple of dozen in the entire 
Northeast that are studying the problems. 

Do you think if you had hundreds of biologists studying the eco- 
system and biodiversity of the Northeast, that you may find things 
similar to what you are finding with your hundreds of biologists in 
the West? 

Ms. Clakk. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman, because the ecological 
basis is not there in the New England area or in the mid-West. 

Mr. PoMBO. Ms. Clark, I do not want this to turn into an ESA 
debate. I mean, we have gone through this. I do not know if you 
have seen this or not. It was put together by the Nature Conser- 
vancy in Massachusetts. 

It talks about the literally hundreds endangered species that are 
listed on their list in Massachusetts. It says that one of the major 
problems that they have is almost no Federal help with any of this. 

There is no money and no science that goes into it. There is noth- 
ing there. They spend next to nothing in the State of Massachu- 
setts on enforcement of their Endangered Species Act. 

The State of California spends millions and millions of dollars on 
enforcement of the most strict Endangered Species Act of any state. 

Yet, you still spend, I think the figure was $38 million in Califor- 
nia on enforcement, or at least in the Western Region, on enforce- 
ment of the Endangered Species Act, on top of the millions that the 
states out there are spending. 

Little or no attention is paid to the Northeast. I mean, we have 
had this debate before. Every time you come in with your budget, 
it is going to happen again. It is because when we look at these 
issues, we see butterflies that are discovered that nobody knew 
they existed before. Now, the last place in the world they exist is 
in Riverside. 

We see a plant that was just discovered in my District that it is 
the only place in the world it has ever been. That is because you 
have people out there looking. If you had people out there looking 
in New England, you would find stuff too that you did not know 
was there. You just do not have the people doing it. 

Ms. Clark. Remember, we are not the only ones that are always 
looking. 

Mr. PoMBO. Unfortunately, I know that. 

Ms. Clark. What you call enforcement, I call implementation. 
We continue to believe, and I know it is frustrating for this Sub- 
committee, that our available resources are deployed where the bio- 
logical need is throughout the country. 

Mr. PoMBO. They are not deployed based upon lawsuits? 

Ms, Clark. No, they are not. 

Mr. PoMBO. Oh, come on. 

Ms. Clark. Certainly the litigation is ripe for conflict. It is not 
a surprise to see litigation where you see population conflict with 
ecological sensitivity. It is not surprising to see litigation where we 
have water allocation issues and water conflict issues, which is pri- 
marily in the West. 
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We just do not see the conflict in the East. I work on the alloca- 
tion every year myself. It is not allocated based on litigation. It is 
allocated based on biological need. 

Mr. POMBO. Mr. Hansen. 

Mr. Hansen. I just wondered why all of the folks out at the Co- 
lumbia River have the Colorado Squaw Fish and it is a predator. 
It is endangered in Colorado. 

Now, they tell me that they are very close. Actually, it is not ex- 
actly the same fish, they tell me. I quizzed a biologist on this. He 
said they are extremely close. 

Why is one endangered and the other is a predator, because one 
has got an extra two or three spines in its fin somewhere? I cannot 
understand that. 

The rationale on that bothers me. Probably you do not want to 
answer that, I would not want your job, frankly. I have to leave. 
Thank you. 

Mr, PoMBO. Mr. Faleomavaega. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Clark, I am going to be a little easy on you. Let us talk about 
fish for a change. 

Ms. Clark. Okay. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I plead ignorance on the subject matter sim- 
ply because this is my first opportunity in serving on this Sub- 
committee. 

I do have a very, very tremendous interest on the issue. I noticed 
that we have some 66 national fish hatcheries, which is fine. Is this 
primarily for salmon and trout? 

Ms. Clark. It is for a whole host of species. Certainly, out in the 
Northwest it is for salmon. We do have mitigation hatcheries with 
trout. 

A number of our hatcheries are dedicated to endangered species 
recovery; captive propagation techniques; restoration of native spe- 
cies back into State and Federal waters; so, a whole host of dif- 
ferent reasons. Some of our hatcheries are for mitigation or Trust 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. One word that I seem to be finding some- 
what absent in our whole fisheries program, and maybe you can 
educate me on this again. It is aquaculture. Where are we with 
that? Are we in any way involved with aquaculture development in 
our country; the fisheries program? 

Ms. Clark. Yes, we are. We are involved in some of the biological 
monitoring and certainly some of the research that is going on. In 
addition to our 66 hatcheries, we have fish technology centers and 
fish health labs, fish health centers, that are working. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I noticed you have six fish technology cen- 
ters. Where are they located? 

Ms. Clark. I knew you were going to test me on that. I would 
be happy to provide that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am not trying to test you. 

Ms. Clark. No, I know. I would be happy to get you the entire 
list for the record. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Please, by all means, and not only for the 
record, but for my knowledge. Please send it to my office; also nine 
fish health centers. 
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Ms, Clark. Health centei^. We will be glad to get you those. 

[The information referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Faleomavaboa. You maintain the health of the fish? 

Ms. Clark. Try to. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. My gosh. Then we have 64 Pish and Wildlife 
Assistant Offices all over the country. 

Ms. Clark. Those are field offices scattered across the country to 
provide on-site assistance to the local community. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I noticed on recreational fishing, it is a $36 
billion industry in our country. 

Ms. Clark. And growing. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Just recreational fishing alone. Now what 
about aquaculture? What kind of an industry is that in our coun- 
try? 

Ms. Clark. Did you say agriculture or aquaculture? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Aquaculture. 

Ms. Clark. I am sorry, I got confused. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Do we produce fish, shrimp, or whatever we 
do out of the aquaculture industry? 

Ms. Clark. I did not follow your question. I am sorry. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Aquaculture development. 

Ms. Clark. Eight. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Is there such an industry in producing 
shrimp, fish, or a variety of fish? 

Ms. Clark. Yes, yes, sir, there is. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What is the approximate amount of dollar 
value in that industry alone, aquaculture, if you will? 

Ms. Clark. That, I do not know. That is probably better directed 
at the Department of Commerce, National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice. I do not have that number. I would be happy to try to find that 
for you. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I really am very, veiy interested in knowing 
more about the aquaculture development in your program, I will 
definitely intend to introduce legislation that will improve the tech- 
nology that we now have. 

It seems that every time I talk about aquaculture, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to be failing. We tried it with shrimp. I hear all 
kinds of diseases going around the country. 

I do not know if Louisiana appreciates further development of 
the technology as far as shrimp farming is concerned. I understand 
that the demand for shrimp is always greater than the supply, so 
much so that we have to import shrimp from other countries. 

That just kind of bothers me. Why should we be importing when 
we should be producing it for ourselves. Let me ask you this. Do 
we have the technology on shrimp fanning? 

Ms. Clark. I cannot answer that, Congressman. I am sorry. I 
just do not know, 

Mr. Faleomavaega. This is a different program then, 

Ms. Clark. It is certainly not ours. We do not do shrimp farm- 
ing. 

Mr. Faleoiviavaega. Well, I am sorry. I see fisheries here. I just 
thought maybe you might have all of those questions. 
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I noticed $10.3 million for international ^airs. I thought the 
State Department was involved in that. Is this attendance of meet- 
ings, memberships? 

Ms. Clark. We have a very strong international program. As the 
Chairman was mentioning earlier, we are not only the scientific au- 
thority, but the management authority to implement the Conven- 
tion on International Trade and Endangered Species. 

So, we have a very strong role in dealing with that. Plus, we 
have quite a strong role in education, training, and collaboration on 
projects North and South of our border, down in South and Central 
America, and across in Africa and other places. 

We also oversee the Multi-National Species Fund to address, 
rhinos, tigers, and the Asian and African elephants, working in 
conjunction with those countries to restore those species. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Are those countries also contributing their 
fair amount of resources in protecting the tiger and the elephant? 

Ms. Clark. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. We are not doing it for them; are we? 

Ms, Clark. We are not doing it for them. In actuality, the grant 
monies that we are providing to those countries go a tremendous 
distance in really helping those countries achieve conservation. It 
is a great program. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I apologize if the questions were not— I just 
saw the word fisheries. I thought maybe it ail is encompassing. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I do look forward in getting 
that information from you, 

Ms. Clark. Great. I would be happy to. 

Mr. POMBO. There is some overlap. Your questions were not to- 
tally out of line. In my other Committee, in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, we have jurisdiction on aquaculture, but there is some over- 
lap with the Fish and Wildlife Service, particularly in research. 

I would be happy to provide some information to you on what we 
are doing on that, I had a couple of questions just before we 
wrapped up, Ms. Clark. 

We recently had a hearing on the whole issue of the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul Airport and what went through. There were 7,000 flights 
per month out of that airport, estimated flights per month out of 
that airport. The fly away was over wildlife refuge. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service signed off on that, in exchange for a $26 million 
payment that would be made to Fish and Wildlife, 

I recently had a letter that was given to me by another member 
of Congress who has a small airport within his District. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has informed them that they are 
going to have to cancel flights of model airplanes out of this par- 
ticular airport, or near this particular airport, because there is a 
wildlife refuge in the area. 

Can you explain to me the disparity between why it would be 
okay for 7,000 commercial flights per month to fly over a wildlife 
refuge in one case, but in another case it would not be okay for 
model airplanes to fly near a wildlife refuge? 

Ms. Clark. I can try and then I will probably have to get back 
to you. The Minnesota Valley National Wildlife Refuge-Minneapolis 
Airport issue is, I know, one that was the subject of a former hear- 
ing. 
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In fact, the mitigation package was to allow for additional habi- 
tat acquisition and additional visitors facilities to offset the impact 
of the overflights over a portion of the National Wildlife Refuge. 

The model airplane issue and the refuge, I believe, in New York 
has everything to do with compatibility, and the compatible use as 
j outlined in the Refuge Improvement Act passed in late 1997. In 
fact, as it has become a National Wildlife Refuge, we were obliged 
J to evaluate uses of the refuge to ensure compatibility with the pri- 
j mary purposes for which the refu^ was established. 

The model use, historical airplane use, of that refuge is one that 
i is undergoing the compatibility determination. I had talked with 
I Chairman Young about that and a^eed to look into it for him. I 
j have not resolved the issue, but I will be glad to follow-up for you. 
I Mr. POMBO. Is there any way that, as you are looking into this 
I you can give me a figure as to how much money, I believe it is the 
J Academy of Model Aeronautics would have to come up with in 
f order to have the same kind of treatment as the folks in Minneapo- 
j iis had? 

i Ms. Clark. First of ail, I do not believe I am qualified to do that, 
j I also want to clarify that they are two different issues. 

• I think what I need to do for you is to clarify why the Minneapo- 
! Iis Airport and the mitigation package for the overflights of the ref- 
I uge is different than the use of a refuge for model airplane flying, 
i I will be happy to do that. 

Mr. POMBO. That is not the way I understood it, I did not under- 
; stand they were actually using the refuge. They were using an air- 
port that was located near the refuge. 

Ms. Clark. I was just confirming it with our Assistant Director, 
They are in fact using the refuge on the refuge property, which is 
where they base out of to fly the model airplanes. Let me confirm 
that for you. 

[The information referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. PoMBO. I would like you to because the two cases I do not 
think are that much different. I know what you are trying to say. 
I would be concerned about that. 

Obviously, we have a whole bunch more questions that we could 
get into. Unfortunately, they just called a vote on the floor. I will 
submit my further questions in writing to you. 

[The questions referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. POMBO. Again, I thank you for coming up here for the hear- 
ing. Unlike some of your colleagues, I always look forward to hav- 
ing you testify before the hearing and answer questions. 

Ms. Clark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your time, 

Mr, POMBO. Thank you. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr, Chairman, I, too, would like to submit 
a list of questions for the record. 

[The questions referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. PoMBO. Without objection, all members will have the ability 
to forward questions. Before I adjourn, we have a very short time 
span in terms of our budget request and the fights that we are 
going to go through with the Budget Committee. 
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All of the questions and all of the information you have promised 
to get back to us, if you could do that as quickly as possible. 

Ms. Clark. Certainly. 

Mr. POMBO. It is going to be very diMcult for us. The Budget 
Committee is supposed to have their budget out in about 2 weeks. 
So, we do not have a lot of time to have these debates amongst our« 
selves. So, if you could do that as quickly as possible, it would 
make it a lot easier. 

Ms. Clark. Absolutely. 

Mr. PoMBO. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ceccucci may be found at the 
end of the hearing.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Young may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pallone may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. POMBO. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the r^ord follows.] 
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Statement of Jamie Rapfaport Clahk, Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 

Service 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for the opportunity to present the 
President's Fiscal Year 2000 budget request for the U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Service's mission is, working with others, to conserve, protect, and enhance 
0sh and wildlife and their habitats for the continuing benefit of the American peo- 
pie. Our challenge is to find ways to accomplish our mission without unduly ham- 
pering people's ability to use their land for productive activity. The Administration 
has made major progress toward this with the development of Habitat Conservation 
Plans, Candidate Conservation Agreements, and Safe HarbcMr Agreements. However, 
the growing nationwide demand Tor the Service’s assistance in drafting these plans 
has overburdened our existing resources. Further, we often find that a little extra 
help for these plans will go a long way toward developing a more comprehensive 
conservation strategy to better meet the needs of species. Some plans would benefit 
from additional land set aside for species habitat, others would be enhanced by 
funds for habitat restoration, and others require technical assistance during deveh 
opment and implementation. In the past, we have not been able to fully meet these 
growing needs of communities and stetes across the Nation. 

With our budget proposal this year, we hope to meet them. We have proposed a 
programmatic increase of $24 million for endangered species programs in Resource 
Management and an increase of $66 million for die Cooperative Endangered Species 
Conservation Fund for technical assistance and grants to states for HCP develop- 
ment, land acquisition, and other innovative prt^ams. I hope to win your support 
for these increases, because I truly believe they are necess^ to reconcile species 
needs with the economic desires of landowners and commumties. 

We could not accomplish our goals without the help of others. We do much of our 
work through partnerships wito other Federal agencies, state and local govern- 
ments, tribal governments, intemational organizations, private organizations, and 
individual landowners. We are fateful for the contributioi^ and commitment of 
these groups. 

We recognize that much of our public support stems Sum the fact that the Na- 
tion’s fish and wildlife resources provide the American people with a wide-range of 
cultural, recreational, educational, and economic benefits. Under Federal trust re- 
sponsibilities, the Service manages 516 National Wildlife Refuges, 66 National Fish 
Hatcheries, 38 Welland Management Districts with waterfovri production, and 50 
Coordination Areas, all of whicn encompasses over 93 million acres. Nearly 34 mil- 
lion visitors to the National Wildlife Refuge System enjoy unique opportunities for 
hiking, wildlife watching, hunting, and fishing' More than 290 refuges are open for 
hunting and 307 refuges are open for fishing. The National Fish Hatcheries annu- 
ally distribute 163 mulion fish and 140 million, fish eggs that help restore and en- 
hance fish resources in partnership with state, local, and tribal govemmenls. Na- 
tionwide, over 77 million outdoor enthusiasts spend over $101 billion annually on 
their recreational activities, including an estimated 35 million anglers, 14 muMon 
hunters, and 63 million who engage in wildlife watching and photographing. 

For FY 2000, the Service requests over $1.5 billion, including more than $950 mil- 
lion in current appropriations and over $632 million in permanent appropriations. 
This is the largest amount ever requested for the Service. The request for direct ap- 
propriations is 18.4 percent over the PY 1999 enacted level. 

Kesource Management 

The FY 2000 request for the Resource Management appropriation, the Semce^s 
largest account, is $724 million. This is an increase of $62.9 million, or 9.5 percent, 
over the FY 1999 enacted level. The additional funding includes $46.6 million for 
operarionai priorities, $16 million for Federal pay and retirement adjustments and 
other mandatory cost increases, and a $300,0(K3 transfer from the U.S. Geological 
Survey for operation and maintenance of the San Marcos National Fish Hahheiy 
and Technology Center. The mqjor increases are requested for our Endangered Spe- 
cies Act pro^ams, partnership programs, refuge operations and maintenance, fish 
and wildlife assistance, and international conservafion programs. Several cross pro- 
gram initiatives support Secretarial priorities, such as Restoring Habitat and Pas- 
sage for Native Pish. Tundra to Tropics, and Coral Reef Protection Strategies. 

For our Ecological Services programs, we are requesting $198,8 million, a net in- 
crease of $14.8 million over the FY 1999 enacted level Within this increase, $3.9 
million is for scheduled Federal pay and retirement adjustments, and $11.1 million 
is for enhanced program operations. The major program increases will support a 
more effejtive Bndai^red Species Act, the most comprehensive of this Nation's en- 
vironmental laws. 
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The Clinton Administration has used the flexibility of the ESA to work in coopera- 
tion with other public and private landowners to balance species protection with a 
strong economy. Our Candidate Conservation agreements assure non-Federal land- 
owners that they will not have to incur additional conservation measures if species 
are listed in the future. Our Safe Harbor agreements enable landowners to pursue 
economic development without jeopardizing critical habitat of threatened and en- 
dangered species. Both of these tools are designed to provide private landowners 
with incentives to work collaboratively with the Service towards the restoration of 
declining and listed species. 

The Service is requesting an additional $23 million to expand these successful 
ESA reforms. We have entered into 60 Candidate Conservation agreements with 
states, local governments and private landowners that have prevented the listing of 
12 species. The additional $2 million requested will help implement another 50 
agreements that will help preclude the listing of 10 new species. For the Listing pro- 
gram, we need an additional $1.2 million to address the increasing number of listing 
actions and litigation caseloads. Currently, we have 24 Notices of Intent to Sue, in- 
volving 151 species. We expect another 100 species will be listed during FY 2000. 

The additional $7.3 million requested for the Consultation and Habitat Conserva- 
tion Planning program in FY 2000 will help support as many as 500 HCPs that will 
allow economic development to proceed while protecting species. The HCPs in Imple- 
mentation and planning stages encompass over 11 million acres and cover 300 spe- 
cies. The Service also provides technical assistance to other Federal agencies for re- 
solving potential conflicts with listed and proposed species. The Service expects to 
review over 40,600 Federal actions and conduct over 2,000 programmatic consulta- 
tions through its streamlined consultation process. 

For the Recovery program, we request an additional $9 million to expand our Safe 
Harbor agreements, accelerate the development of recovery plans, and advance re- 
classification and delisting actions for listed species. Over 80 percent of the 1,136 
listed species in the United States occur on private lands. Our innovative Safe Har- 
bor agreements provide private landowners with assurances that voluntary con- 
servation actions will enable economic development projects to be initiated or contin- 
ued. Currently, we have 38 agreements, which cover 1,3 million acres. Another 26 
agreements are pending. Our FY 2000 budget request will help enroll another 100 
private landownere. About two-thirds of the listed species in the Unites States are 
covered by approved recovery plans. With our request, we will help to develop recov- 
ery plans for the remaining species, complete 10 proposals to downlist or delist spe- 
cies, and issue 16 final rules. 

Other program increases that will protect species and their habitats are: $2 mil- 
lion to reduce the conflicts over endangered species conservation and land use in 
the southwestern states of Arizona and New Mexico, $100,000 to work with public 
and private landowners to develop candidate conservation plans to preclude the list- 
ing of species in the High Plains region, $500,000 to expand protections for 
manatees in Florida: $500,000 to enhance our support to tribal governments in de- 
veloping resource management plans: and $500,000 to help develop habitat con- 
servation plans for 90 species in the Mojave Desert. 

The Service also needs to expand our partnership work with public and private 
landowners on improving habitats for fish and wildlife. We are requesting $1.5 mil- 
lion to support collaborative, cost-shared, and on-the-ground projects to restore habi- 
tat for imperiled wildlife and native fish; $1.5 million to expand coastal expertise 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Texas, and the Great Lakes region, and work with partners to 
improve coastal habitats, $650,000 in partnership assistance to restore riverine 
haMtats and wetlands in the Mississippi River Basin area; and $400,000 to restore 
grasslands in the High Plains region. 

To complete an improved national wetlands status and trends report by December 
2000, we need $1.5 million. We also intend to provide with this funding accurate 
and timely information for watershed planning by Federal, state, and local govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Service also requests an additional $1.7 mOHon for work with Federal Enerj^ 
Regulatory Commission licensees to improve fish passage and wildlife habitat for 
hydroelectric power developments at 250 dams. We need an additional $1.3 million 
to assess planned restoration and water development projects in the San Francxso 
Bay-Delta area that affect 23 listed and 12 candidate species. Another $600,000 is 
requested to provide technical assistance to the Forest Service on species manage- 
ment issues within the Tongass National Forest in Alaska. 

For the Environmental Contaminants program, we request an additional $500,000 
to assess the impacts of contaminants on the rapidly declining population of am- 
phibians, and $100,000 to address pollutant problems in the Mississippi River basin. 
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For Refiiges and Wildlife, our FY 2000 request totals $287.2 million to support 
refuge operations and maintenance, Salton Sea bioremediation and recovery, and 
migratoiy bird management. This is an increase of $29,9 million over the FY 1999 
enacted level, and represents a continuation of our commitment to restore and pro- 
tect Federal lands. This includes an additional $24.3 million for program increases 
and $5,7 million for Federal pay and retirement adjustments. 

Our budget proposes nearly $264.3 million for the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem, including $211.6 million for refuge operations and $52.7 million for refuge 
maintenance. For refuge operatioi^, the proposed $13 million increase will support 
164 new projects at 167 refuges, including actions to combat invasive species, pro- 
tect coral reefs, and conserve unique species and habitats in Alaska and Hawaii. 
The projects will help restore or improve nearly 42,000 acres of habitat, expand 
partnerships with public and private organizations, serve 150,000 additional visi- 
tors, and hire 87 refuge man^ement, biological, and maintenance personnel and 
seven volunteer coordinators. The project priorities have been developed with the 
Refuge Operating Needs System, which ranks local projects against nation-wide 
goals and objectives. 

For refuge maintenance, the additional $9 million will support 337 deferred main- 
tenance projects at over 200 refuges, based on nation-wide priorities identified with- 
in the Maintenance Management System and as part of the Department's Five Year 
Plan. The full refuge maintenance request will significantly reduce the backlog of 
priority maintenance projects, currently estimated at $433 million for health, safety, 
natural resource protection, and other priority projects. The maintenance outlays for 
FY 1999 and FY 2000 combined will reduce the targeted backlog by 26 percent. 

Our budget request provides an additional $2.8 million for migratory bird man- 
agement, including program increases of $1.8 million to monitor and conserve a 
number of declining species; $500,000 to fully implement recent amendments to the 
U.S.-Canada Migratory Bird Treaty re^rding subsistence harvests for Alaska na- 
tives, as part of the Tundra to Tropics Initiative; $300,000 as part of the &>uthwest 
Ecosystem Restoration, $375,000 to support the Missi^i|mi River Basin Partner- 
ship; and $200,000 for controlling the over-abundance of Snow Geese populations, 
which are causing wide-spread habitat and agricultural damages. We are also re- 
questing an additional $288,000 to administer the increasing number of requests for 
minatory bird permits. 

For Law Enforcement, the Service requests a total of $39.9 million for FY 2000, 
nearly $3 million more than the FY 1999 enacted level. The request includes $1.7 
million in program increases and $1,3 million for scheduled Federal pay and retire- 
ment a<hustments. We need to strengthen our investigation and inspection capabili- 
ties, and work with private industries to reduce migratory bird losses from contami- 
nants and electrocution. 

The Service requests $79.8 million for the Fisheries programs, a net increase of 
$6,2 million over the FY 1999 enacted level. Our request will provide an additional 
$2.5 million to help prevent and control the spread of non-indigenous aquatic nui- 
sance species, such as jsebra mussels, ruffe, roundgoby, Asian mitten crab, and 
brown tree snakes. Invasive alien species are causing wide spread ecological and 
economic damages. Other ptugram increases include: $1,175,000 for partnership 
projects for improving fish passage to spawning areas in the Mississippi River Basin 
ana several other watersheds; $700,000 for the conservation and recovery of native 
fish species in Arizona and Hew Mexico; $600,000 to support the Atlantic Salmon 
Recovery Plan in Maine; and $300,000 to determine the causes of sea otter declines 
around the Aleutian Islands. 

For General Administration programs, the Service requests $118.3 million for FY' 
2000, including $5.1 million in program increases and $3,6 million in Federal pay 
and retirement adjustments and other mandatory cost increases. We request an ad- 
ditional $3.4 million for Internationa! Affairs programs to strengthen the develop- 
ment and implementation of policies, agreements and projects to conserve wildlife 
acn)SS international boundaries. Our initiatives include involving states and tribal 
governments in CITES activities, streamlining our permits process to better support 
international trade, and enhancing international protections for neo-tropical migra- 
tory birds. We plan to work with other countries to identify potential invasive spe- 
cies and establish a permit program to preclude or control importation of such spe- 
cies. Other proposals will expand our cooperative agreements with Mexico and Rus- 
sia. As part of our Restoring Habitat and Passage for Native Fish initiative, we re- 
quest an additional $1 million for the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation to sup- 
port its dams and rivers challenge grant prc^am. Other pro^am increases incluae 
$600,000 for National Conservation Training Center operations and maintenance, 
$200,000 for recruitment initiatives to attract a more diverse workforce, and 
$100,000 to assure more timely resolution of EEO complaints. 
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Construction 

The FY 2000 request for the Construction appropriation totals $S43.6 million, a 
net reduction of $6.8 million below the FY 1999 enacted level. Our request will pro* 
vide $35.5 million for 40 priority projects, such as dam and bridge improvements, 
at national wildlife refuges, fish hatcheries, and law enforcement facilities. The re- 
habilitation and replacement projects will address our most critical health, safety, 
and resource protection needs in our Five-Year Construction Plan, consistent vdth 
the D^artment’s Safe Visits to Public Lands Initiative. The $8. 1 million for Nation- 
wide Engineering Services includes an additional $526,000 for Federal pay and re- 
tirement adjustments. 

Land Acquisition 

For FY 2000, the Service requests $73.6 million for Land Acquisition, a net in- 
crease of $25.6 million above the FY 1999 enacted level. Our request will provide 
$60.9 million to acquire an estimated 118,400 acres on over 30 National Wildlife 
Refuges. Special focus areas include refuges in New England and along the Lewis 
and Clark Trail. Another $3 million is requested for land exchanges, inholding ac- 
quisitions, and emergency acquisitions. The $9,8 million for management includes 
$526,000 for Federal pay and retirement adjustments. 

Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund 

For FY 2000, the Service requests $80 million for the Cooperative Endangered 
Species Conservation Fund, an increase of $66 million above the FY 1999 enacted 
level. As part of the President’s Lands Legacy initiative, the additional $66 million 
is proposed to be made available from the Land and Water Conservation Fund, and 
wifi make new tools available to states and local governments to help resolve con- 
flicts between species needs and economic ^owth. The additional grant assistance 
will provide $10 million to develop new Habitat Conservation Plans; $18 million to 
develop and implement Candidate Conservation Agreements and Safe H^bor 
Agreements for protecting candidate, proposed, and listed species: and $15 million 
for land acquisition to implement species recovery plans. Federal grant assistance 
to states for HCP land acquisition will increase to $26 million, from $6 million in 
FY 1999. The Service will provide technical assistance to states, helping them to de- 
velop HCPs. Candidate Conservation Agreements, and other species programs. The 
funmng will also allow the Service to administer the grant programs and provide 
assistance to the states asking to apply for grants. 

Other Accounts 

Our FY 2000 request for the North American Wetlands Conservation Fund totals 
$15 million, the same as the FY 1999 enacted level. The Federal funds will generate 
an estimated $30 million from partners to enable about 250,000 acres of wetlands 
to be acquired, restored, or enhanced in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 

For the Multinational Species Conservation Fund, we request $3 million for FY 
2000, an additional $1 million above the FY 1999 enacted level, to provide cost- 
sharinLy grant assistance to African and Asian nations for conserving elephants, 
rhinoceros, and tigers. The program increases will provide an additional $500,000 
for Asian elephant conservation programs and $500,000 for rhinoceros and tiger con- 
servation programs. 

Our FY 2000 request for the National Wildlife Refuge Fund is $10 million, a re- 
duction of $779,000 below the FY 1999 enacted level, for pa 3 rments to counties in 
which national refuge and hatchery lands are located. 

For the Wildlife Conservation and Appreciation Fund, we request $800,000, the 
same level as enacted in FY 1999. The fund provides matching grants to states for 
studies, education, recreation, and other activities related to the conservation of fish 
and wildlife species and their habitats. 

In conclusion, the Service’s FY 2000 budget reflects enhanced commitments by 
President Clinton and Secretary Babbitt to conserve and protect the Nation’s fish 
and wildlife resources for the enjoyment of current and future generations of Ameri- 
cans. I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 


JAMIE RAPPAPORT CLARK 

Jamie Rappaport Clark was confirmed as Director of the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) by the United States Senate on July 
31, 1997. 

Prior to being named Director, Clark was the A^istant Director for Ecological 
Services for the Service, a position she was named to in 1994. As the Assistant Di- 
rector, she oversaw Service responsibilities for the Endangered Species Act; wetland 
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and upland habitat restoration activities; Federal permit coordination and reviews; 
environmental contaminants; and the nationwide wetlands mapping program. In 
this capacity, Ms. Clark took the Service lead in developing and implementing na- 
tional policy in the areas of wetlands, environmental contaminants, and endangered 
species and has represented the Department in White House and inter-agency work- 
ing groups. 

During her career with the Service, Ms. Clark also served as the Chief of Endan- 
gered Species, where she was responsible for the overall direction and management 
of the Service’s program for threatened and endangered species and as Deputy As- 
sistant Regional Director for the Service’s Southwest Regional headquarters in Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. The Southwest region encompasses the states of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. In this position, she was the principal advisor 
on all aspects of the Endangered Species Act, including policy development and im- 
plementation, budget execution, public outreach, and coordination. For two years be- 
ginning in 1989, she was the senior staff biologist for the Endangered Species Divi- 
sion of the Service in Washington, D.C., with primary liaison responsibilities for the 
Pacific Northwest Region. 

Beginning in 1988, Ms. Clark served as the Fish and Wildlife Administrator for 
the Department of the Army where she was the lead technical authority for fish and 
wili^ife management on Army installations worldwide. From 1984-1988 she held the 
position of Natural/Cultural Resources Program Manager for the National Guard 
Bureau. Prior to that, she was a Research Biologist for the U.S. Army Medical I^- 
search Institute for IV 2 years. 

Ms. Clark received a B.S. in Wildlife Biology from Towson State University, and 
a M.S. in Wildlife Ecology from the University of Maryland, College Park where her 
graduate work studies focused on the white-tailed deer. After completing her under- 
graduate degree in 1979, she worked for two years as a wildlife biologist for the Na- 
tional Instifrite for Urban Wildlife. She has also completed post-graduate work to- 
wards an M.A. in Environmental Planning at Towson State University. 

Ms. Clark is from Clarksville, Maryland and currently resides in Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia with her husband, Jim Clark. 


Gary V. Ceccucci, Chief, Division of Budget, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Mr. Ceccucci was named Chief, Division of Budget, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
in October 1996. In this capacity, he serves as Budget Officer and provides advice 
and assistance to the Director and other senior officials on all aspects of the Serv- 
ice’s budget planning, formulation, and execution activities. 

As Deputy Director, Office of Audit and Evaluation, during 1995-96, Mr. Ceccucci 
advised the Assistant Secretary-Indian Affairs on budgetary issues, stratemc plan- 
ning, program performance measurement, and program audits and evaluations. 
During 1992-95, he served as Chief, Division of Program Development and Imple- 
mentation, Bureau of Indian Affairs. As BIA’s Budget Officer, he advised the Assist- 
ant Secretary-Indian Affairs, the Deputy Commissioner for Indian Affairs, and the 
BIA’s program managers on budget policy, formulation, presentation, and execution 
requirements. In this capacity, he was a principal witness at annual budget hear- 
ings before the House and Senate Interior Appropriations Subcommittees, House 
Committee on Natural Resources and Native American Affairs, and Senate Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. He joined the BIA in 1990 as Chief, Branch of Planning and 
Budget Formulation. 

Mr. Ceccucci began his Federal career as a Management Intern with the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation in 1973. He served in a variety of policy, program, man- 
agement, and budget analysis positions with the Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministration, Federal Highway Administration, Federal Railroad Administration, 
and the Office of the Secretary of Transportation. His research and special studies 
ranged over transportation demographics, transit grant allocation formulas, air traf- 
fic control cost allocations, transportation ener^ consumption, transportation fi- 
nancing, and DOT reorganization proposals. His awards include an FRA Special 
Achievement Award (Bronze Medal) for leadership in conducting program reviews 
and evaluations. He supervised FRA’s budget formulation and execution activmes 
during 1986-90. 

Mr. Ceccucci received B.A, and M.A. degrees in Political Science from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1967 and 1971. He held research and teaching assistantships in the De- 
partment of Political Science, State University of New York at Bingamton, while 
completing additional graduate studies in government and public adndnistration 
during 1971-73. 
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Mr. Ceccucci served in the U.S. Army during 1967-69, including an assignment 
with the Americal Division in the Republic of South Vietnam. 

Mr. Ceccucci resides with his wife and children in Reston, Virginia. He and his 
family are active in several school and community organizations. 


Statement of Hon. Don Young, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Alaska 

I compliment you for scheduling this oversight hearing on the FY 2000 funding 
request for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Like many other Federal programs, the Clinton Administration has asked for gen- 
erous increases for the Endangered Species Act and the 516 units of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. 

Since the Full Resources Committee will be conducting ESA oversight hearings, 
I will only comment on the Cooperative Endangered Species Fund. While there have 
been successful grants under this program, I am startled by the Administration’s 
471 percent increase for this program. I would like to hear a justification for this 
$80 million dollar request and now these funds will be spent. 

I am pleased that the Administration has asked for an additional $32.8 million 
for our refuge system. As a result of four years of Republican leadership, we are 
finally beginning to reduce the system’s staggering maintenance backlog. Neverthe- 
less, there are still 9,296 projects that have not been completed and are pending 
in the Maintenance Management System. It is essential we move forwpd on these 
infrastructure needs before the system celebrates its 100th anniversary in 2003. 

I also note that the Administration has requested an additional $25.6 million for 
land acquisition which is consistent with their obsession with acquiring private 
property. Regrettably, once the Federal Government obtains title to private lands, 
they fail to adequately maintain them. I am particularly interested in hearing the 
justification for spenmng $2.7 million to acquire just six acres for inclusion in the 
Archie Carr National midlife Refuge. These lands have apparently been assessed 
at $458,000 per acre which is $228,000 more than the agency paid for adjacent 
lands just in FY ’99. 

In terms of policy, I urge the Service to settle the ongoing dispute involving the 
Academy of Model Aeronautics. At a time when the Service has not opposed tiie ex- 
pansion of an airport over the Minnesota National Wildlife Refuge, it is ridiculous 
to even suggest that somehow model airplanes will adversely effect wildlife. It is my 
understanding that modelers have used the Galeville Airport for over 30 years with- 
out any adverse consequences. Furthermore, the Academy has offered to maintain 
the grounds, to hire a professional to monitor the impacts and to limit their flights. 
It is time for the Service to resolve this matter in a positive wav. 

Finally, it is my hope that the Service will never again subject a mroup of law- 
abiding citizens to the same type of treatment experienced by 240 elk hunters in 
New Mexico. The questionnaire ttiey received was intimidating, heavy handed and 
wrong. While I appreciate the personal involvement of the Director, I am amazed 
that the Chief of the Office of Law Enforcement would even suggest that the lan- 
guage of the questionnaire could be viewed or “accusatory and confrontational.” 
What otiier conclusion could a reasonable person reach and how was the investiga- 
tion of the shooting of a Mexican gray wolf advanced by asking “Did you feel afraid 
while completing riiis form?” What 1 fear is that there are still law enforcement 
agents that believe all hunters are criminals. The leadership of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service must ensue that this does not happen again in the future. 

I look forward to hearing from the representatives oi the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service on their FY 2000 budget request. 


Statement of Hon. Frank Pallone, Jr. a Representative in Congress from 
the State of New Jersey 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this oversight hearing on the FY 2000 Budg- 
et Request for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Administration’s FY 2000 total budget request for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is $1.58 billion, of which $950 million will fund U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice programs through annual appropriations, and an additional $632.2 million will 
be allocated from its permanently appropriated accounts. 

I support the $147.8 million increase in annual appropriations, and the $56.4 mil- 
lion increase in permanent appropriated accounts in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service budget request. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is mainly responsible for 
migratory birds, threatened and endangered species, fish and wildlife and their 
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habitats, and certain marine mammals. Currently, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice manages over 93 million acres of land througout the U.S., including 516 National 
Wildlife ^fiiges, 38 wetland management and waterfowl production areas, 50 co- 
ordinated areas, and 66 National Fish Hatcheries. 

A large portion of the budget for annually appropriated accounts, $724 million, 
will be used to fund accounts for resource management. This includes programs for 
ecolo^cal services, refuges and wildlife, fisheries, and general administration. The 
remaining portion of the annual appropriations budget will be used to fund accounts 
for construction, land acquisition, the North American Wetlands Conservation Fund, 
and the Multinational Species Conservation Fund. 

The remaining portion of the total budget, $632.2 million will be allocated to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s permanent accounts, which include the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Account, the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration, the National Wildlife 
Refuge Fund, the Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund, and the 
Sport Fish Restoration Program. 


Briefing Paper 


MEMORANDUM 

At 10 a.m, on March 4, 1999, in Room 1334 Longworth House Office Building, 
the Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, Wildlife and Oceans will hold a hear- 
ing on the Administration’s FY 2000 budget request for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Testifying will be Ms. Jamie Clark, Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior. 

U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) has principal responsibility and au- 
thority for migratory birds, threatened and endangered species, fish and wildlife and 
their habitats, and certain marine mammals. The USFWS currently manages over 
93 million acres encompassing a system of 516 National Wildlife Refuges, 38 wet- 
land management and waterfowl production areas, 50 coordination areas, and 66 
National Fish Hatcheries located throughout the United States. 

For FY 2000, the Administration has requested that $950 million be allocated for 
USFWS programs, subject to annual appropriations. This is a $147.8 million in- 
crease above the FY ’99 appropriated level, which was $802.1 million. Among the 
highlights of this year’s budget request for the USFWS are: $265.3 million for Ref- 
uge Operation and Maintenance; $114.9 million for the Endangered Species Ac- 
count; $80 million for the Cooperative Endangered Species Fund; $73.6 million for 
Land Acquisition; $43.5 million for Construction; $17.3 million for the Pacific North- 
west Initiatives; $15 million for the North American Wetlands Conservation Fund; 
and $11 million for Everglades Watershed Restoration. 

The USFWS has also indicated that it will request that $632.2 million be allo- 
cated from its permanently appropriated accounts, such as the Sport Fish Restora- 
tion Account, Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration, and Migratory Bird Conservation 
Account. This represents $56.4 million more than what was collected in FY ’99. 

The total budget request for the USFWS for FY 2000 is $1.58 billion. At the end 
of FY ’98, the Service’s total employment was 7,770 positions. 

Fish and Wildlife Service: Accounts 

(A) RESOURCE MANAGEMENT; The Administration has requested $724 mil- 
lion for this account, which comprises the vast majority of the Service’s budget. This 
is an increase of $62.8 milUon from FY ’99. It includes: 

^Ecological Services: Consists of the Endangered Species Program, the Habitat 
Conservation Program, and the Environments Contmninants Program. The pro- 
posed FY 2000 budget request for Ecological Services is $198.7 million, a $14.8 mil- 
lion increase above the FY ’99 appropriation. This figure includes a $4. 1 million in- 
crease for the Endangered Species Account, a $9.8 million increase for Habitat Con- 
servation, and a small addition for environmental contaminants. 

In terms of the Endangered Species Act, the Service has asked that $8.3 million 
be allocated for “candidate conservation” which the Service needs to develop 50 can- 
didate agreements “precluding” the need to list 10 species. As of September 30, 
1998, 162 plant and animal species were candidates for listing. It is interesting to 
note that 128 of the candidate species are located west of the Mississippi River. In 
fact, there are 44 candidates in Region 6 and 117 candidates in Region 1. In terms 
of distribution, 51 percent of the candidate species are plants and 49 percent are 
defined as animal groups of which 65 percent are invertebrates. 
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The Service has asked for $7.5 million for the listing of threatened or endangered 
species, $37.3 million for consultation, $56.7 million for recovery efforts for more 
than 1,107 species that are currently listed, and $5 million for the landowner incen- 
tive program. The USFWS has indicated that it expects 160 Safe Harbor agree- 
ments to be in the same stage of development in FY 2000. These agreements en- 
courage landowners to improve endangered species habitat on their land. 

By contrast, the FY *99 Interior Appropriations Act appropriated $6.7 million for 
candidate conservation, $6.7 million for Usting, $27.2 million for consultation, and 
$66 million for recovery efforts. In short, the Administration is asking for only a 
nominal increase for the Endangered Species Account. 

*Refuges and Wildlife: Includes the operation and maintenance of the 516 units 
of the National Wildlife Refuge System, the enforcement of Federal wildlife laws, 
and migratory bird management. The proposed FY 2000 budget request for this ac- 
count is $327.1 million, which is an increase of $32.8 million above the FY *99 appro- 
priated level. The Service is requesting $264.3 million for refuge operations and 
maintenance ($26.1 million more than FY *99); $39.9 million for law enforcement op- 
erations; and $21.8 million, or $2.7 million more than FY ’99 for migratory bird 
management. 

According to the USFWS, the infrastructure of our Refuge System includes over 
4,000 buildings, 6,500 miles of roads, 2,700 miles of dikes, thousands of water con- 
trol structures, and a wide diversity of vehicles and equipment. The replacement 
value is estimated to exceed $4.5 billion. 

In 1998, 34 million people visited one or more National Wildlife Refuges. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of refuge visitors will participate in wildlife-dependent rec- 
reational and educational activities. In fact, most refuges welcome those people who 
want to hunt, fish, or study and learn about wildlife and their needs. Currently, 290 
refuges are open for hunting and 307 units are open for fishing. This represents 
more than 90 percent of all the refiige acreage. 

It is also interesting to note that a total of 58 refuges have been established spe- 
cifically to protect threatened and endangered species, and 36 refuges contain areas 
designated as critical habitat for endangered species. Over 400 units have at least 
one threatened or endangered species during some part of the year. Of the 1,154 
U.S.-listed species, approximately 232 species are in habitats within the Refuge Sys- 
tem. 

The Refuge System has also witnessed a surge in the number of people who are 
volunteering their time to assist our refuges in education, habitat mana^ment, 
maintenance, research, and public use. Fi^m the inception of the volunteer program 
in 1982, the number of volunteers has increased fiom 4,251 to 32,387 inAviduals 
in FY ’98. The hours of service have also grown over 900 percent from 128,440 hours 
to 1,5 million hours in FY ’98. The Service has requested $1.5 million in Refuge op- 
erations to implement the National Wildlife Refuge System Volunteer and Commu- 
nity Partnership Enhancement Act. These funds will be used to hire an additional 
seven volunteer coordinators at the I^per Mississippi River National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Desert National Wildlife Refuge, Texas Chenier Plain National Wildlife Refuge, 
^elfoot National Wildlife Refuge, Rhode Island National Wildlife Refuge, Sand 
Lake National Wildlife Refuse, and Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. In addition. 
Refuge education programs wiU be developed and more volunteerism will be encour- 
aged. 

Finally, last year, the Congress appropriated $238.2 million for refuge operation 
and maintenance. This represented an increase of $18 million over Fy ’98, which 
was the largest amount appropriated for the Refuge System and the largest ever 
tarceted for the operation and maintenance programs. 

The Service also requested an additional $2.5 million for Refuge operations to sup- 
port 50 priority projects at 48 refuges to eradicate or control the spread of invasive 
plants and ferm animals. While the Service mentions saltcedar, leafy spurge, Brazil- 
ian pepper, Australian pine and other invasive plants, they do not identify die need 
to eradicate nutria from the Blackwater National Wildlife Refiige in Mainland. Dur- 
ing the last Session, Congress authorized money to eliminate these semi-aquatic ro- 
dents that are native to South America and which have caused severe damage to 
the wetlands habitat at Blackwater. 

It is interesting to note that the Administration’s submitted budget represents an 
additional $27.1 million for refuge operation and maintenance. At this time, there 
are 9,296 projects ($526 million) pending in the Maintenance Management System, 
which identifies those infrastructure problems that need to be fixed. 

The USFWS has also requested that $1 million he allocated to support ongoing 
and planned Salton Sea clean-up and recovery construction next year. The Service 
noted that in 1996, 14,000 birds, including over 1,400 endangered brown pelicans 
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and 10-12 percent of the West Coast American white pelican population, died from 
avian botiilism caused by a bacterial infection in Salton Sea frsn. 

Finally, the Fish and Wildlife Service has requested $21.8 million for migratory 
bird management. This is an increase of $2.7 million over FY '99. These frinds will 
be used to assist refuge managers in evaluating the effectiveness of lesser snow 
goose population control measures, to finalize a management plan to deal with the 
growing population of double-crested cormorants, implement new bird conservation 
plans, continue waterfowl harvest surveys, and establish a network of long-term 
monitoring programs in grassland and riparian habitat. 

*Fisheries: Includes fish hatchery operations and maintenance and the man^e- 
ment of anadromous, inland Great Lakes, and international fishery resources, 'nie 
Service currently manages 66 National Fish Hatcheries, six fish technology centers, 
nine fish health centers, 8 river coordinators, and 64 fish and wildlife assistance of- 
fices. The proposed FY 2000 bu%et request for this account is $79.8 million, an in- 
crease of $6.2 million above the '99appropriation. 

During the past four years, the Service has transferred about a dozen National 
Fish Hatcheries to the States. There are no additional transfers contemplated in the 
Administration's FY 2000 budget document 

It has been estimated that the 66 remaining National Fish Hatcheries will 
produce and distribute 163 million fish and 140 million fish eggs this year, valued 
at over $5 bilMon, while enhancing partnerships wifri State, local, and tribal govern- 
ments. Recreational fishing annuaUy contribute about $38 billion to the national 
and regional economies. 

On a specific basis, the Service has requested $40.5 million to operate and main- 
tain the hatchery program, which is $1 million more than last year; $11.7 million, 
or level funding, for the Lower Snake Rivet Compensation Plan; and $27.5 million 
for Fish and Wildlife Management Assistance, which is an increase of $6.1 million 
above the FY *99 appropriated level. 

During FY 2000, National Fish Hatcheries in the Pacific Northwest will produce 
approximately 66 million fish in support of the Service's efforts to restore and re- 
cover Pacific salmon and Steelhead trout in the Columbia River Basin, Puget Sound, 
and coastal Washington and Oregon. The Service will continue measures to prevent 
the introduction of non-indigenous species in Prince William Sound and expand ef- 
forts to control aquatic nuisance species in the Great Lakes. 

^General Administration: The Administration has requested that $118.3 million 
be allocated for this account, which represents an increase of $8.9 million from FY 
’99. The highlights of this acojunt are: $14.9 million for the National Conservation 
Training Center in Shepherdstown, West Virginia; $7 million for the National Pish 
and Wildlife Foundation; and $10.3 million for international affairs. Under this ac- 
count, funds will be spent to streamline the permits process, to participate in the 
upcoxniim CITES conference in Nairobi, Kenya and to evaluate trade in U.S, species. 

(B) CONSTRUCTION: Tins account provides funds for construction of bridges, 
dams, fish hatcheries, and wildlife refuges, The FY 2000 budget request for this ac- 
count is $43.5 million, which is $6.8 million less than last year. 

The laigest construction projects included in the FY 2000 budget are: $3.9 million 
to replace various infi:^structure facilities at the Little White Salmon National Fish 
Hatchery in the State of Washington; $3.4 million to rehabilitate a dam at the 
Necadoh National Wildlife Refuge in Wisconsin; $3. 1 million to rebuild the work sta- 
tion and visitor center at the Parker I^ver National Wildlife Refuge in Massachu- 
setts; $1.8 million to plan, design and repair a crumbling seawall at the Tern Island 
National Wildlife Refuge in Hawaii; $1.7 million to rehabilitate the water supply 
system at the (^noa National Pish Hatchery in Wisconsin* and $1,5 million to re- 
place and rehabilitate 23 bridges at the Wichita Mountains National Wildlife Refuge 
in Oklahoma. 

(C) LAND ACQUISITION; This account provides funding for acqmsition of lands 
to protect fish and wildlife habitat. The FY 2000 budget requ^t for function 
is $73.6 million, which is $25.6 million more than FY '99. The Pish and Wildlife 
Service has recommended the following land acquisitions for our National Wildlife 
Refuge System: $4 million to purchase 160 acres for the J.N. ^‘Ding” Darling Na- 
tions Wildlife Refuge complex (LAPS Rank 13); $4 million for 2,666 acres for the 
Balcones Canyonlands National Wildlife Refuge in Texas (LAPS Rank 15); $3.6 mil- 
lion for 2,800 acres for the Hakalau Forest National Wildlife Reftige in Hawaii 
(LAPS Rank 18); $3.2 million for 10,000 acres for inclusion in the Silvio O. Conte 
National Wildlife Refuge complex (LAPS Rank 109); $3.1 million for 620 acres at 
the San Diego Nation^ WiidMfe Refiige in California (LA^ ^nk 17); $3 million 
for 165 acres for the Rachel Carson National Wildlife Reftige in Maine (LAPS Rank 
16); $2.75 million for 6 acres for the Archie Carr National Wildlife Refuge in Florida 
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(LAPS Rank 6); and $2.7 million for 250 acres for the Great Meadows National 
Wildlife Refiige in Massachusetts (LAPS Rank 1). 

In total, the Service has recommended that 118,425 acres be acquired at a cost 
of $73.6 million for inclusion within 29 National Wildlife Refuge units. These lands 
are acquired under the Emergency Wetlands Resources Act, the Endangered Species 
Act, the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and separate legislative statutes. 

(D) NORTH AMERICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION FUND: This Fund is 
designed to conserve wetland ecosystems and the species th^ support. It provides 
the financial assistance necessary for the implementation of the North American 
Wetlands Management Plan, an agreement signed in 1986, to reverse the loss of 
wetlands throughout the continent. To date, over 900 partners have worked together 
on more than 600 projects in 46 States, 10 Canadian provinces, and 17 Mexican 
states. It has been estimated that the Fund has been able to protect more than 3.6 
million acres of wetlands. 

The Administration has requested $15 million for the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Fund, which is level funding with the ^ ’99 appropriated amount. In 
1998, Congress approved legislation that reauthorized the Noiih American Wet- 
lands Conservation Act (NAWCA) at $30 million per year. The Administration sup- 
ported this legislation (Public Law 105-312). 

(E) MULTINATIONAL SPECIES CONSERVATION FUND: In FY ’99, Con- 
gress established ^s new fund that incorporates appropriations for the African Ele- 
phant Conservation Act, the Asian Elephant Conservation Act, and the Rhinoceros 
and Tiger Conservation Act. The Fish and Wildlife Service intends to maintain sepa- 
rate subaccounts for the African elephant, Asian elephant, rhino, tiger and wild bird 
conservation programs. It is interesting to note that the Clinton Administration has 
never requested any money for the Wild Bird Conservation Act of 1992. 

* African Elephant Conservation Fund: Established by the African Elephant Con- 
servation Act of 1988, which authorizes up to $5 million each year for meritorious 
elephant conservation p^ects. The FY 2000 request is $1 million, which was the 
amount appropriated in Fi ’99. The authorization for this Fund expires on Septem- 
ber 30, 2002. Since its creation, Congress has appropriated more than $9 million 
to the African Elephant Conservation Fund. This money has been allocated by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for 64 conservation projects in 21 range states 
throughout Africa. These projects have included: elephant population surveys, anti- 
poaching equipment for wildlife rangers, and translocation of elephants from certain 
drought regions. 

*Asian Elephant Conservation Fund: Established by the Asian Elephant Con- 
servation Act of 1997 (Public Law 105-96). This Fund is authorized at $5 million 
per year until September 30, 2002. The Administration has requested $1 million for 
this fund in FY 2000. While no projects have been funded, the Service has indicated 
that priority wiU be given to research, management, community outreach and edu- 
cation, law enforcement, genetic stupes, and traditional elephant training. The 
World Wildlife Fund estimates that, to date, fewer than 10 Asian elephant popu- 
lations of more than 1,000 individuals in a contiguous zone exist. 

"^Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund: This Fund was created with the enact- 
ment of the Rhinoceros and 'Hger Conservation Act of 1994 (Public Law 103-91). 
This law authorizes Congress to appropriate up to $10 million each year for this 
Fund until September 30, 2002. To date, Congress has appropriated $1.5 million to 
the Fund, which has been used to finance 52 conservation projects in 13 countries. 
The Service is currentiy reviewing a number of additional projects. Federal assist- 
ance has been spent on conservation projects including: an adopt-a-warden program 
in Indonesia, aerial monitoring of white rhinos in Zaire, and investigation of tiger 
poaching in India. In FY 2000, the Administration has requested $1 million for the 
Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund, which is twice the amount appropriated 
in FY ’99. 

(F) PERMANENT ACCOUNTS: The FY 2000 budget request also includes 
$632.2 million in permanently appropriated funds, which is $56.4 million more than 
last year. The following Fish and Wildlife Service programs will receive these funds: 

^Migratory Bird Conservation Account: Funds land acquisition for migratory wa- 
terfowl habitat and various conservation efforts with receipts from the sale of “duck 
stamps,” import duties collected on arms and ammunition, and wildlife refuge en- 
trance fees. The USFWS anticipates collecting $43.3 million in FY 2000, which is 
less than $22 million for the same period last year. This includes: $24 million from 
the purchase of duck stamps; $19 million in im^rt duties on arms and ammunition; 
and $350,000 in retege entrance fees. During fT 2000, the Service anticipates that 
the Migratory Bird Commission will acquire 123,750 acres of refuge lands and wa- 
terfowl production areas for migratory waterfowl. 
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^Federal Aid in 'Wildlife Restoration (Pittman-Robertson): Provides funding to 
States to cany out wildlife restoration projects. First enacted in 1937, the Fund is 
financed by an 11 percent excise tax on firearms, ammunition, and archery equip- 
ment, and a 10 percent excise tax on pistols and revolvers. The Act prescribes a for- 
mula that distributes 50 percent of the funds based on the area of the States and 
50 percent based on the number of paid hunting license holders in each State. It 
is estimated that $212 million will be collected for distribution to the States in FY 
2000. This is $13.2 million more than what the Service expects to collect this year. 

*National Wildlife Refuge Fund: Provides payments to counties in which Fish and 
Wildlife lands are locatea to compensate for the tax revenue that would have been 

G enerated if the lands had remained in private hands. Funding for the program is 
erived from net revenue from the sale of grazing rights, mineral resources, timber, 
and other products from Service lands. The Administration is requesting that $10 
million be distributed to countries under the Refuge Revenue Sharing Act. This is 
decrease of $779,000. 

^Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund: This Fund provides grants 
to States and Territories for participation in a wide array of conservation and recov- 
ery programs for candidate, proposed, and listed species. In FY 2000, the Service 
has requested that $80 million, which is $66 million more than FY ’99, be allocated 
for this Section 6 ESA program. This huge increase is a component of the Adminis- 
tration’s Lands Legacy Initiative. This money allocated from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund would be provided to States and local governments to conserve 
open space for wildlife habitat and public recreation. 

^Sport Fish Restoration Program (Wallop-Breaux): Provides funding to States to 
implement sport fish restoration and enhancement projects, These can include: ac- 
quisition of sport fish habitat, stocking of sport fish, research into fishery resource 
problems, surveys of sport fish populations, operation and maintenance of facilities, 
and aquatic resource education. The Fund is financed from a 10 percent excise tax 
on sportfishing tackle and equipment, a 3 percent excise tax on electric trolling mo- 
tors and fishfinders, a portion of gasoline taxes paid by motorboat users, taxes from 
gasoline used in small engines, and interest earned on the investment of these 
funds. It is estimated that $324 million will be collected in taxes and duties for dis- 
tribution to the States in FY 2000. This is a significant increase of $62.9 million 
in revenues. Funds from this account ($11.2 million) will also be used for the Coast- 
al Wetlands Grants Program. 

Attached are several charts that summarize these accounts. 
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Endangered Species Account 

$114,938,000 

$ 110,817,000 

$77,181,000 

Construction 

43,569,000 

50,453,000 

45,006,000 

Land Acquisition 

73,632,000 

48,024,000 

62,632,000 

Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation 

80,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,0004)00 

■'efuges (Operation and Maintenance) 

265,337,000 

238,235,000 

220,500,000 

African Elephant Conservation Fund 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Asian Elephant Conservation Fund* 

1,000,000 

500.000 

— 

Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund 

1,000,000 

500,000 

400,000 

North American Wetlands Conservation Fund 

1 15,000,000 

15,000,000 

11,700,000 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

Everglades Watershed Restoration 

11,032,000 

8,032,000 

7,032,000 

OTAL 

(1 





♦Asian Elephant Conservation Fund created November 1997. 
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SUMMARY OF BUREAU APPROPRIATIONS 
(all dollar amounts in thousands) 


Comparison of 2000 Request with 1999 Enacted: 



1999 Enacted 

2000 Request 

Change From 1999 


FIE 

Amount 

FTE 

Amount 

FTE 

Amount 

Appropriations 







Resource Management 

.... 6,167 

661,136 

6,610 

724,000 

+443 

+62,864 

Construction 

280 

50,453 

280 

43,569 

0 

-6,884 

Land Acquisition 

.... 138 

48,024 

153 

73,632 

+15 

+25,608 

Cooperative Endangered Species Fund 

5 

14,000 

43 

80,000 

+38 

+66,000 

National Wildlife R^ge Fxmd- 







Payments in Lieu of Taxes 

0 

10,779 

0 

10,000 

0 

-779 

North American Wetlands Conservation Fund 

8 

15,000 

8 

15,000 

0 

0 

Wildlife Conservation & Appreciation Fund .... 

1 

800 

1 

800 

0 

0 

Multinational Species Conservation Fund 

2 

2,000 

3 

3,000 

+1 

+1,000 

Subtotal, Appropriations 

.... 6,601 

802,192 

7,098 

950,001 

+497 

+147,809 

Permanent Accounts 







Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 

19 

3,400 

19 

4,000 

0 

+600 

Migratory Bird Conservation Account 

.... 110 

65,350 

110 

43,350 

0 

-22,000 

National Wildlife Refuge Fund 

33 

8,638 

33 

8,776 

0 

+138 

North American Wetlands Conservation Fund 

0 

3,717 

0 

1,000 

0 

-2,717 

Sport Fish Restoration Account 

81 

261,072 

81 

324,056 

0 

+62,984 

Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 

67 

198,732 

67 

212,000 

0 

+13,268 

Miscellaneous Permanent Appropriations 

8 

2,324 

8 

2,434 

0 

+110 

Contributed F’onds 

18 

3,756 

18 

3,756 

0 

0 

Cooperative Endangered Species Fund 

0 

28,809 

0 

32,850 

0 

+4,041 

Multinational Species Conservation Fund 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reimbursements 

717 

0 

717 

0 

0 

0 

Job Corps 

136 

0 

136 

0 

0 

0 

Firefighting 

.... 350 

0 

375 

0 

+25 

0 

NRDAR 

52 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

Hazardous Materials 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal, Permanent and Trusts 

.... 1,597 

575,798 

1,622 

632,222 

+25 

+56,424 

TOTAL, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

.... 8,198 

1,377,990 

8,720 

1,582,223 

+522 

+204,233 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
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Bureau Highlights 
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mCHUGHTS OF BUDGET CHANGES 
By Appropriation Activity/Subactivily 


APPROFRIATION; Resoxuce Management 


Change from 



1998 Actual 

1999 Enacted 

2000 Request 

1999 Enacted 

Ecological Services 





Endangered Spedes 





Candidate Conservation 

5,703 

6,753 

8,316 

+1,563 

Listing 

5,190 

5,756 

7,532 

+1,776 

Consultation 

23,828 

27,231 

37,365 

+10,134 

Recovery 

42,460 

66,077 

56,725 

-9352 

ESA Landowner Incentive Pgm 

0 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

Subtotal, Endangered Spedes 

77,181 

110,817 

114,938 

+4,121 

Habitat Conservation 

59,298 

63,753 

73,619 

+9,866 

Environmental Contaminants 

9,074 

9,338 

10,193 

+855 

Subtotal, Ecological Services 

145,553 

183,908 

198,750 

+14342 

Refuges and Wildlife 





Refuge Ops and Maintenance 





Operations 

183,811 

193,546 

211,648 

+18,102 

Maintenance 

35,689 

43,689 

52,689 

+9,000 

Salton Sea Bioremediat. & Redy 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

Rescission 

-250 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal, Refuge Ops and Maint 

220,250 

238,235 

265,337 

t27,102 

Migratory Bird Management 

17,357 

19,125 

21,877 

+2,752 

Subtotal, Refuges and Wildlife 

237,607 

257,360 

287,214 

+29,854 

Law Enforcement 





Operations 

36,743 

36,943 

39,755 

+2,812 

Maintenance 

0 

0 

150 

+150 

Subtotal, Law Enforcement 

36,743 

36,943 

39,905 

+2,962 

Fisheries 





Hatchery Ops & Maintenance 





Anadromous Hatchery Ops 

10,668 

10,918 

10,224 

-694 

Inland Great Lakes Hatchery Ops 

20,766 

21,223 

20,164 

-1,059 

Hatchery Maint, & Rehabiiitalion ... 

6,925 

7,386 

10,136 

+2,750 

Subtotal, Hatchery O&M 

38,359 

39,527 

40,524 

+997 

Lower Snake River Comp. Fimd 

11,612 

11,648 

11,701 

+53 

Fish &Wildlife Management Asst. 





Anadromous Fish Management 

8,172 

8,987 

8,980 

-7 

Fish and Wildlife Assistance 

10,836 

li;392 

16,234 

+4,842 

Marine Mammals 

1,971 

2,008 

2,362 

+354 

Subtotal, F&W Management Asst. .. 

20,979 

22,387 

27,576 

+5,189 

Subtotal, Fisheries 

70,950 

73,562 

79,801 

+6,239 


Bxireau Highlights 
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